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TRAVELS IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY L. SIMOND, AUTHOR OF THE JOUR- 


NEY OF A FRENCHMAN IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Giez, 9th June. 

At no great distance westward we 

went to see a fine fall of water on 
the side of the Jura, and afterwards 
climbed up a steep path to the height 
of about 150 fathoms. The path in 
some places was composed of stakes 
driven horizontally into the face of the 
mountain, and resting by the other end 
on the trees which had sprung out of 
the clefts of the rock. No other possi- 
ble access was to be found to the human 
habitation we went to see. If this was 
the case in summer what must it have 
been in winter? At the top of this 
rude ladder we arrived on a pretty lit- 
tle plain of ten or twelve acres, beauti- 
fully verdant, with some trees of noble 
growth interspersed, and watered by a 
brook of singular purity ; the whole 
defended on every side by the precipi- 
ces of the mountain. Some goats, the 
only animals of pasture which could 
attain the spot, were scattered among 
the rocks, wherever a blade of herbage 
could be found. At last, under some 
shady trees we descried the dwelling 
of the owner of the place. His family 
and their predecessors living on the 
milk of their goats, are reported to have 
inhabited this singular situation time 
out of mind. And indeed they had 


nothing to fear from the barbarians 
who at various epochs have desolated 
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Helvetia. By a single blow of the foot 
to the ladder, they might have defied 
every foe, from the Huns of Attila 
down to the French revolutionary army 
of the director Rewbel. 

Iverdun has succeeded to the name 
and nearly to the position of the Ro- 
man Ebredunum, of which vestiges 
may still be seen on the east side of the 
present town. 

The principal curiosity of Iverdun 
in the present day is the school of the 
celebrated Mr. Pestalozzi. A native 
of the German part of Switzerland, of 
primitive simplicity of manners, and a 
romantic imagination, he would have 
died as he had lived, unknown to the 
world, had it not been for the horrible 
atrocities committed by the revolution- 
afy armies of France in 1798, on the 
unoffending inhabitants of the little can- 
tons in the mountains of Switzerland, 
in particular on those of Underwalden. 
He collected in Stantz, the principal 
village of the district, to the number of 
fourscore destitute children, the orphans 
of the sufferers in the shocking massa- 
eres of the 9th of September of that 
memorable year. He became a father 
to them ; he served them with his own 
hands, and on them he made the first 
experiment of his system of education. 
Being soon deprived of the building he 
occupied, which was converted into a 
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military hospital, he wandered about 
for some time with his troop of orphans, 
until the government of Bern took him 
under their protection. They placed 
at his disposal the ancient castle of 
Burgdorf near the capital ; afterwards 
that of Buchsee ; at last he fixed him- 
selfin the castle of Iverdun, where, in 
1804, he began kis present institution. 
Many writers have given an account of 
the Pestalozzian method of instruction ; 
but all agree in stating it to be founded 
on a proper domestic system of educa- 
tion. The first principle that he would 
inculcate on his pupils, or rather, the 
first sentiment he would inspire into 
them is, to feel for their instructors 
some degree of that confidence and af- 
fection which they feel for their parents. 
Considering emulation as the source of 
dangerous passions, Mr. Pestalozzi does 
not attempt tu excite it. His practice 
was to exercise the understandings of 
his pupils by conversation, in which 
suitable questions on the part of the 
preceptor or of the scholar might 
teach the latter to form for himself the 
elements of science. By this method 
the learner was to be brought to en- 
counter difficulties, and to surmount 
them, in some measure, by his own 
exertions; before he be instructed in 
any mode of solving them in a manner 
merely mechanical, without exercising 
his understanding. His object was to 
teach his pupils the use of that faculty 
or instrument which, in future life, they 
were to employ, rather than to make 
them apply it in working: to render 
them skilful in learning, rather than to 
instruct them in what they were to 
know. ‘The school of Mr. Pestalozzi, 
wholly preparatory, was intended for 
pupils under twelve years of age, who 
were to finish their education elsewhere. 
When, therefore,we consider how little, 
by the common modes of instruction, 
children usually learn before that age, 
it must be evident that by the Pestaloz- 
zian method they cannot but be 
gainers. 


Waldshut, 2ist June. 
Here we are in Germany, eleven 
leagues above Basil, performed, not by 
est, but with horses hired for the 
ole tour of Switzerland, and conduct- 
ed by the same postilion, who is also 
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to serve as our guide and interpre- 
ter. Thebanksof the Rhine in this 
quarter are much frequented by storks : 
their enormous nests are seen perclied 
on the top of steeples, roofs, and even of 
chimnies. The females, mounted on 
their long stilts, we could observe feed- 
ing their young ones with beaks of a 
monstrous length. In spite of their 
heavy awkward air these birds fly with 
great swiftness. Their long red legs, 
stretched out in the direction of the tail, 
form one continued line with their long 
white neck terminated by the red beak. 


On the road we met several times 
country-people with long beards and 
grave sedate countenances, and much 
better cloathed than the other peasants. 
They were United Brothers, or Mora- 
vians, so called from the district of 
Germany where they first appeared.— 
They maintain a prudent, exemplary 
conduct in life, and in their religious 
and political opinions have some simil- 
arity with the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers. My residence 
in North America, and my travels in 
Great Britain a few years ago, procured 
me a competent knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. I had, therefore, trust- 
ed to meet with little difficulty in ac- 
quiring, or at least in understanding, as 
much German as might be necessary 
for a passing visit. But my mortifica- 
tion was great when I discovered that 
even in terms, written in nearly the 
same manner in those two languages, 
the pronounciation was so different as 
to be almost unintelligible. 

The country on the north of the 
Rhine, being the termination of the 
famous Schwartz-Wadden, or Black- 
Forest, (part of the Hercynia silva of 
Cesar, of which the name is still pre- 
served in, probably, its original Ger- 
manic form in the Hartz,) is finely 
varied with hill and dale near the river, 
shaded by noble trees, principally oaks. 
This tract, at least like some of the 
nominal forests in England, has long 
been in general cultivation and well 
inhabited ; but by no means equally so 
with the Swiss side of the Rhine. It 
was not a little mortifying to us French 
to listen to the universal complaints of 
the people along the Rhine, against the 
conduct of our armies while stationed 








in the country. It was still more so 
that it was the insatiable rapacity of 
the general and other superior officers, 
and not that of the common soldiers, 
that was the subject of condemnation. 
For as military exploits alone recom- 
mended many of the former to a high 
rank in the army, and the conscription- 
law brought many a well educated man 
into the ranks, the superior officers 
were often as much below their station, 
in sentiment and private conduct, as 
the simple sentinel or serjeant was 
above his. 


At Waldshut you quit the Rhine and 
see it no more until you come within a 
short league of Schaffhausen, when the 
noise of the fall warns you to look out 
for that interesting spectacle. You 
first discover it through the trees which 
cover the side of the valley down to the 
right ;and descending by a path through 
the wood you arrive full in front of the 
cataract, on the edge of the water after 
it has escaped from the precipice. It 
is by the extent of this descent that you 
can best judge of the height of the fall, 
as well as by comparing it with the 
mills and other buildings erected b 
the side of the river. ‘That the fall is 
gradually lessened cannot be doubted ; 
but the progress of the rapid current, 
in wearing away the surface of the 
rock under it, is too slow to permit any 
calculation to be founded on that base ; 
nor does history or tradition furnish 
any materials for the computation. 
When you descend to the water-edge, 
those who wish to form a correct notion 
of the cascade embark in a boat, to be 
landed on the opposite side, ata little 
pavilion on a projecting rock, close by 
the descending torrent, and often envel- 
oped in the vapour. There you may 
form some notion of the force of the 
cataract ; but the noise, the trembling 
of the little building and the rock on 
which it has stood fora number of 
years, very quickly satisfy the curiosity 
of the spectator. It is to be observed 
that the Rhine does not here form pro- 
perly a cascade, but a cataract : it slides 
down a rugged precipice instead of 
falling in an uninterrupted smooth 
sheet of water, over the brink of an 
even rock. Its stream is besides brok- 


en by several rocky pinnacles rising 
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from the general bed of the river. But 
this is one of the causes of the violence 
and fury of the fall. The perpendicu- 
lar heighth from the level of thestream 
above the cataract to that of the boil- 
ing pool below, may be about sixty 
feet, and its breadth about 450. Yet 
the turbulence of the Rhine far exceeds 
that of the great fall of Niagara in 
North America, although nearly thrice 
the elevation and six times the breadth 
of that of Schaffhausen. For the won- 
der of the new world glides over a 
precipice in a solid body, retaining its 
emerald tint until it encounter the rocks 
at the bottom, whereas tlie Rhine is 
dashed into foam and twisted intoa 
thousand forms by the projecting rug- 
gedness of its bed. 

Schaffhausen now offers little besides 
the cataract to detain the traveller, for 
the famous hanging bridge over the 
Rhine is no longer to be seen; the 
French having burnt or otherwise des- 
troyed it in 1799, to prevent the pas- 
sage of the Austrians, who had taken 
possession of the town. 


Constance, 25th June. 

Constance is now the skeleton of 
what it once was ; the grass grows in 
the streets, which are chiefly composed 
of convents of both sexes, now void of 
inhabitants. Inthe town a large house 
may be hired for a guinea a month, 
From the tower of the cathedral the 
view commands both lakes and a con- 
siderable extent of the plain country, 
in Germany as well as in Switzerland ; 
demonstrating that, were the proper 
spirit of commercial industry to awake 
in the place, Constance would again 
become a tawn of importance in the 
centre of Europe. 

In the course of our walks our guide 
pointed to two Frenchmen who passed 
us. “ There are two of your regicides,”’ 
said he. What, have you many of 
them ?”—~ Yes, about four-and-twenty, 
1 believe, all such poor old men as 
these you see. They are always walk- 
ing about together. Nobody meddles 
with them, and they do no harm to 
any one.”— Gracious. heaven !” said 
I to myself, “ Those very men who 
overturned a mighty empire ; Who sent 
their king to the scaffold; who made 


all Europe tremble; are now, after 
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five-and-twenty years, compelled to 
seek refuge in a sequestered corner of 
the world, are considered only as poor 
old men of no consequence whatever, 
and inspire in their beholders no other 
sentiment than that which is excited 
by the miserable inhabitants of Bed- 
lam !” When the French army took 
possession of Constance the town was 
devoted to pillage; for what reason I 
could not learn ; certainly, it was not 
on account of its resistance to the ene- 
my. ‘The French were accompanied 
by some of what were termed the patri- 
ots from Appenzell, who, it is said in 
Constance, pointed out what houses 
were to be attacked and stripped, and 
afterwards purchased the spoil at their 
own price. But the Appenzellians are 
chiefly protestants; they have long 
been active and industrious, they have 
consequently been prosperous and rich : 
we need not, therefore, wonder that 
they should be hated by the Constan- 
tians, who are in general of an opposite 
character, and who were glad to im- 
pute to a whole community what was 
probably but the act of only a few 
persons. 
St. Gall, 26th June. 

We were conducted to an establish- 
ment for spinning cotton in the English 
manner, with this difference that, in- 
stead of being moved by water, or by 
a steam-engine, the great wheel is turn- 
ed by an ox walking on the inside of 
the rim, as the dog turns the wheel of 
the roasting-spit. ‘The diameter of the 
wheel was thirty-five feet, and on the 


. inside of the wheel were fixed siall 


pieces of wood, like the rounds of a 
ladder, at convenient distances, on 


which the poor animal places his feet 


while he walks; and walk he must, for 
if he intermit he is carried round by the 
wheel or thrown down. Three oxen 
work here successively for two hours at 
a time, that is each for four hours in the 
day ; yet they last only two or three 
years at this painful and unnatural em- 
ployment. ‘This great wheel sets in 


motion twenty-nine frames of 216 spin- 
dies and bobbins each. The manufac- 
tory occupies 130 persons, of which 
one half are children, who earned for- 
merly about sevenpence-halfpenny per 
day. ‘The men were able to gaina 


dollar, or about four shilliags and two- 
pence, but of late years their wages 
have been reduced to one-half; and 
many workmen can find no employ- 
ment at any price. We are told on 
good authority that formerly, in the 
canton of St. Gall, were no fewer than 
30,000 females employed in tambour- 
ingand flowering muslin: the people 
employed in the manufacture of the 
muslin must therefore have been also 
very numerous. But now distress has 
multiplied crimes, the prisons are full, 
and executions not unfrequent. In 
the course of last year three women 
were beheaded for child-murder ; and 
the blame of all these disorders is laid 
on the manufactures, a question of infi- 
nite importance to be decided. 


From St. Gall we made several ex- 
cursions through the mountainous dis- 
tricts in the south and west of the can- 
ton, and also into that of Appenzell, 
which is entirely surrounded by the St. 
Gall district. 

In our ascent of the Gabris we halt- 
ed at a chalet or summer cottage where, 
for the first time, we met with one of 
the unfortunate deformed idiots called 
crétins, very rarely found so high on 
the mountains. ‘The cows come morn- 
ing and evening to the ground: but 
here they were fastened each to its own 
crib by a chain ; their skin sleek and 
shining as that of the most delicately 
kept horse. Round the necks of some 
were hung, by a broad leather collar 
loaded with ornaments, a large oval 
bell, a foot in diameter. The milking 
was performed by the cow-herds, and 
not by women. Whilst this operation 
was going on, one of the herds in the 
cow-shed began the famous song called 
the ranz des vaches, which we had 
heard before,but never in such perfection 
as in this place. In the simple ac- 
cents of this song, monotonous and far 
from melodious, we could perceive a 
mingled expression, plaintive and sor- 
rowtul, with a rude wildness, produc- 
ing an extraordinary effect on the hear- 
er. The sharp tone of the burthen of 
the air reminded me of what I had 
heard of the war-song among the na- 
tives of the woods of North America. 
This song, « sort of recitative in mea- 
sure, the Indians, as they are absurdly 








termed, execute ina grand chorus of 
the whole assembly, marching slowly, 
with a serious or severe look, and cer- 
tain gestures indicating the disposition 
of the tiger rather than that of a hero, 
or, indeed, of a human being, rounda 
great fire lighted up in the open air. 
It is easy to conceive how the ranz des 
vaches, connected as it is with the recol- 
lections of early life, its pleasures, and 
its attachments, and recalling the places, 
the things, the persons with whom the 
individual was early united, might 
powerfully affect the Swiss peasant, 
when far removed from his own country 
and his happy home. _ Before the re- 
volution of France this tune was forbid- 
den to be played by the bands of the 
Swiss regiments serving in that country. 
For it was no uncommon thing to find 
one or more of the poor fellows, after 
the playing of the ranz des vaches, com- 
posedly lay down his arms and instant- 
ly walk home te the place of his birth.* 
Now, I understand, the magic of that 
simple air has lost its effect; and we 
need not be surprised that it should be 
so ; for no country in Europe has suffer- 
ed such changes, in consequence of the 
French invasion, as Switzerland, a 
country that, for 400 years, had never 
seen an enemy permanently within its 
bounds. Whilst I was indulging my 
imagination, excited by the wild strains 
sounding in my ear, the musician came 
out from his place with his pails of 





* RANZ DES VACHES 
Imitated, 


“Oh! when shall I see, now distant from me, 
The sweet blooming bowers 
Of infancy’s hours ? 
The scenes of my youth, affection, and truth, 
Qur snow-piled mountains, 
The crystallized fountains, 
Our valleys of freedom, the pride of the earth ? 
Oh ! when shall I be, Helvetia, with thee !— 
The clime of my sires—the land of my birth? 


* Dear objects of love, wherever I rove, 
My father, my mother, 
My sister, my brother— 
And her lov’d so well, the young Isabelle, 
Memory’s fond treasures 
Of infantile pleasures, 
In valleys of freedom, the pride of the earth ! 
Oh ! when shall I be, Helvetia, with thee ?— 
The clime of my sires—the land of my birth.” 
Toulmin’s Illustrations of Affection. 
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milk. Observing my air of attention 
he quickly sat down his load, and, tak- 
ing off his bonnet, came up to me wit 
a grimace so unpoetical, that while I 
threw him a few pence my imagin- 
ations and my illusion instantly van- 
ished. 

Our landlord at the Ox in Gabris, a 
landed-proprietor and a magistrate of 
Appenzell, a man of sense and moder- 
ation in his political opinions, told us 
the following anecdote of a certain 
French general of no small reputation. 
The council of the community received 
a letter from this general, at the time of 
the entrance of the troops of France 
into Switzerland, in 1798, stating that 
his friends in Paris, informed of the 
excellent quality of the muslins tam- 
boured in Gaiss, had requested him to 
procure for them certain articles which 
he pointed out. He, therefore, desired 
his commission to be expedited with 
all speed, to be paid for at the value 
fixed by the manufacturers. Our land- 
lord, as the man in the village the best 
acquainted with the world, was consult- 
ed on this strange commission, and 
advised it to be complied with for fear 
of the worst. ‘This was done, but no 
accounts of the general appeared for 
some weeks, when he wrote that the 
articles had given great satisfaction, 
and, as a proof of it, he inclosed a se- 
cond order of the same sort, to be exe- 
cuted on the former terms. Still not a 
word about the payment. Affairs now 
grew serious; but our Jandlord still 
counselled the new order to be complied 
with. The manufacturers, however, 
contented themselves, this time, with 
promising to transmit the articles as 
soon as they could be prepared. What 
was the consequence of this sort of re- 
fusal? Ina few days afterwards the 
general, who was at no great distance, 
sent into the village a party of troops, 
who, living at discretion-on the inhabit- 
ants, cost them every day as much as 
the muslins ordered. ‘The soldiers, it 
ought to be observed, more honest and 
honourable than their commander, gave 
but little reason to complain of their 
conduct. 


On the 3d July we set out from Glaris 
on horseback for a tour among the 
mountains. We took a path up the 
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side of a rapid torrent, coming down 
from Mount Bragel, on the south-west, 
and on the borders of the canton of 
Glaris. The current having been in- 
terrupted by a fall of earth, the torrent 
makes a sudden turn to go round that 
obstacle ; a circumstance which prov- 
ed fatal to a great number of Russians 
in the night of the 30th September, 
1799, when Suwarrow was on his re- 
treat, after the battle of Muottathal, on 
the borders of the canton of Schwitz. 
Marching forward in the dark, and not 
perceiving the turn of the torrent, the 
poor soldiers fell over the precipice, one 
after the other to a prodigious depth, 
where, by the noise of the waters, and 
of the troops pushing forward behind 
them, their cries could not be heard, 
nor their disaster be discovered. Some 
mules loaded with money shared the 
same fate, and long afterwards, from 
time to time, dollars and other pieces 
of silver coin were found in the torrent. 


Accompanied by my trusty guide, I 
proceeded up the deep romantic valley 
of Glaris, to see the country through 
which Suwarrow effected his famous 
retreat, in the end of September and 
beginning of October 1799. The valley 
forks off into two, about four leagues 
above, orto the southward of the town ; 
and I took that to the left, or the valley 
of Sernft. Steep rapid slopes in pas- 
ture, woods, rocks, rose up on each 
side, forming the bases of inaccessible 
mountains. ‘The Russians and the 
French mounted up this valley at the 
same time ; by turns pursuing and pur- 
sued, as the torrent then (the snows 
having ceased to melt, and snow only 
falling instead of rain) contained so 
little water that each army. could pass 
it at several points, in order to inter- 
cept each other’s march. In this oper- 
ation the Russians so far succeeded, 
although on retreat, as to take 1200 
French prisoners. The armies, sepa- 
rated only by the torrent and its ravine, 
assailed one another by musketry, each 
striving to gain some position whence 
they might attack the enemy.  Vil- 
lages, farms, orchards, herds, flocks, 
every thing, in fact, that could be burnt, 
destroyed, eaten, or carried off, disap- 
peared before the. devouring hordes of 
desperate men, utterly destitute of every 
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necessary : the dunghills themselves 
were not spared in the rage of their . 
hunger. Fora long time afterwards 
the shepherds, in their wanderings a- 
mong the mountains, . found in the re- 
tired corners bodies of unhappy beings 
of both parties, who had retreated thith- 
er to die through fatigue and cold and 
hunger and despair, more than through 
their wounds. At Elm, where I also 
gave up my pursuit, the Russians at 
last halted, for the French were unable to 
follow them farther. The master of the 
little inn informed me that he present- 
ed to the grand-duke Constantine, who 
made that campaign under Suwarrow, 
in the hope of conciliating them, the 
only bottle of wine which he had been 
able to withdraw from the universal 
pillage. Now not a vestige of those 
horribie devastations and mutual slaugh- 
ter can be discovered. Nothing is to 
be seen but green pastures covered with 
herds and flocks; every sheltered spot 
exhibits its cottage or its chalet ; the 
smoke rising on every side shows that, 
wherever it is practicable, the moun- 
tains are again inhabited. We passed 
through many a village now flourishing, 
in which not a door, nor a window, nor 
a piece of household furniture, nora 
cow, nor a fowl, had escaped the spoil- 
er’s hand. On the day after he had 
halted at Elm, Suwarrow continued his 
retreat, passed the chain of mountains 
which bound the country of the Grisons, 
and finally reached Coire the capital. 
In this forced march of ten mountain- 
leagues, he lamed or lost the greater 
number of his beasts of burthen ; he 
lost also almost the whole of his remain- 
ing artillery and baggage. Such area 
part of the horrors of the late wars 
carried on in the mountains of Switzer- 
land. Would to heaven that the mighty 
ones of the earth,on whom the tran- 
quillity and happiness, or the disorder 
and misery of the human race depend, 
experienced, or witnessed, or knew, or 
believed the awful consequences of 
their misunderstandings, their ambition, 
their revenge! In my way back to 
Glaris I saw people employed in plac- 
ing timber on hollow slides, made in 
the slopes of the mountains, which 
rushed down with the rapidity of an 
avalanche into the bed of the Sernft, 











and is then floated on to Glaris, where 
each proprietor claims what bears his 
own mark. Men with long poles, sta- 
tioned on the banks of the torrent, push 
back into the current the pieces of 
wood which the whirls of the stream 
drive against the banks. 


Zurich, 5th July. 

We were shewn the spot where the 
celebrated and worthy but fanciful 
Lavater received the musket-shot in his 
breast, which, after a long course of 
suffering, conducted him to his grave. 
It was on the day in which Massena 
entered Zurich, after the defeat of the 
Russians, and Lavater had gone but a 
few steps from his own door to rescue 
a friend from the hands of the French 
soldiery when he received his wound. 
Massena made a strict, and probably, 
a sincere search for the guilty person ; 
for the murder of a man so much rever- 
edin the country procured him many 
enemies. I must own that the general’s 
conduct in Zurich, as far as I could 
learn, was highly commendable : but 
it must also be mentioned, that his pre- 
decessor in command had so stripped 
the country that nothing was left for 
the successor to carry away. Indeed 
in Zurich, as in several places, the peo- 
ple complained much more loudly of 
the behaviour of the superior officers 
of the French army than of the private 
soldiers. The inscription on Lavater’s 
monument contains simply his name. 

In Zurich the two sexes hold their 
society-parties asunder; so much is 
this the case, that seeing no females in 
the few houses I visited, I began to 
fancy that my friends in the town had 
the misfortune to be all either widowers 
or bachelors, Here, however, I judg- 
ed very erroneously, for I afterwards 
learned that they had all very amiable 
families, but that it was not the custom 
to exhibit them to strangers. tis true, 
indeed, that, asin the male clubs or 
parties smoking was carried to great 
excess, it would have been difficult for 
the ladies to stay in the room. “ In all 
the clubs, tobacco, wine, cheese,” &c. 
Says an ingenious townsman,* “ fill up 

* M. Meister in his entertaining “ Jour- 
ney from Zurich to Zurich,” the author of 


one half of the celebrated letters published 
tiader the name of Baron Grimm. 
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many an intervai of conversation. Ex- 
cepting when they are going to play at 
cards, tte men seldom sit down; so- 
that three or four chairs are enough for 
twelve or fifteen persons. You see 
them two and two, pipe in mouth, 
walking backwards and forwards in 
the room, or forming little groups when 
any news of general interest come to be 
discussed. But, on the other hand, it 
is to this very dislike of what in France 
is called society, and of the kind of pol- 
ish which that society produces and 
requires, that my countrymen of Zurich 
are indebted for some of the good quali- 
ties by which they are distinguished. 
Hence their indefatigable application 
to various objects of art and industry, 
their domestic taste and assiduity, their 
affections and attachments more livel 
and more constant, and their mode of 
seeing and feeling more various, more 
singular, more frank, and more genuine. 
Each person has a disposition so pecu- 
liar and so strongly marked, that he 
seldom, as the saying is, can candidly 
draw with another. When they meet 
there is a sort of constraint and embar- 
rassment evinced by their ceremonious 
behaviour, unless it be among those of 
the members of the same usual society. 
On those occasions, traits of simplicity 
and good-nature often escape, of which 
men, accustomed to the usual routine of 
the world, have no conception, but to 
the observer of mankind cannot fail to 
endear the men of Zurich.” 


It is not very probable that this re- 
presentation of the retired domestic life 
ofthe people of Zurich, exhibited by 
one of themselves, who had spent twen- 
ty of his best years in the first societies 
of Paris, will tempt many inhabitants 
of that great city to imitate it : but after 
all may I not ask whether, even in 
Paris,a man is not the less alone, because 
he is not in his own house in the midst 
of his family ? Is it not because men 
are absolutely dying of ennui, that they 
are there in the constant pursuit of what 
is called pleasure. Having left France 
early in the revolution, and resided for 
twenty-six years, first in North Ameri- 
ca, and afterwards in England, my 
native country was become to mea 
strange land. Multitudes of observa- 
tions on the manners of my country- 
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men struck me, which made no im- 
pression on those who had always re- 
mained at home. 
have I walked in an evening from the 
one end of the Boulevards of Paris to 
the other, and after an hour or two, re- 
turning the same way have remarked 
the very same figures, fixed inthe same 
place and the same attitudes. Of these 
persons the greater part consisted of 
men somewhat advanced in life, seated 
for the evening on three chairs, one for 
the arm, another for the leg, and the 
third for the principal support. Alone 
in the midst of the moving multitude, 
there they sat, the eye fixed and vacant, 
the complexion weather-beaten, the 
air dissatisfied with themselves and 
consequently with others. The pre- 
cise emblems of languor and wearisome- 
ness, there they passed their time, night 
after night, for want of money perhaps 
to go to the theatre or the coffee-house, 
for want of a private-house to which 
they could or cared to go, or, in fine, 
for want of knowing how to stay at 
home, or to occupy themselves. when 
at home. A chair in a saloon, where 
you are the passive hearer of the idle 
talk of other persons, is not half as good 
as the three chairs on the Boulevards ; 
and the theatre, where the same piece 
is given over and over again, can have 
_nogreat charms. Hence it is that in 
no part of the world do you see so 
many faces, long, withered, chagrined, 

careworn, as among that ‘nation who 
represent themselves, and who are gra- 
tuitously believed‘by others, to be the 
most joyous people on earth. A man 
of high rank, who, to escape from the 
indiscriminating dangers of our revolu- 
tion, passed several years in the Rus- 
sian service, in the sequestered society 
of the Crimea, on the Black Sea, ac- 
knowledged to his friends that he used 
to go to bed at seven o’clock, because, 
in the Crimea, he knew not where nor 
how to pass the evening.—But to re- 
_ turn to Zurich. 

The public library of Zurich contains, 
with many other curious and valuable 
manuscripts, some original letters of a 
very affecting interest in the minds of 
Englishmen. There are three written 


in Latin, to the celebrated Divine of 
the reformation, Bullinger, by the illus- 


Often, for instance, - 
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trious and ill-fated Lady Jane Grey ; 
whose great progress in learning, her 
beauty and accomplishments, and her 
untimely fate on the scaffold in her - 
seventeenth year, cannot fail to excite 
the sympathy of every compassionate 
heart. This princess, the niece of 
Henry VIII., fair and virtuous, was a 
prodigy of learning. She suffered on 
the scaffold, at the age of seventeen, 
together with her young husband, mere- 
ly because her title to the throne of 
England gave umbrage to her Cousin- 
German, the daughter of Henry, the 
fanatic and sanguinary Mary, Queen 
of England, who married her fellow in 
tyranny and cruelty, Philip [I of Spain.* 





* As a specimen of the productions of this 
interesting young lady, I here introduce 
the second of her letters to Bullinger, which 
is the shortest. 

“ Jan#® GRAIE 
Ad Hewnricum BuLLINGERUM 
Tigurine Ecclesie Ministrum, 
Epistola Secunda.”’ 

‘-Facere non possum, ni nimis ingrata, 
officii immemor, et beneficiis tuis indigna 
videri velim, vir ornatissime, quin in singu- 
las res meritaque tua, que plurima fuerunt, 
gratias tibi ingentes agam. Quanquam 
mehercule et id cum pudore facio; neque 
enim tanta necessitudo quantam tu mihi 
tecum esse voluisti, neque tot beneficia a 
te in me his prorsus indignam collata, tan- 
tummodo gratiarum actionem videntur desi- 
derare, neque ego lubenter pro maximis 
tuis beneficiis tam vili orationis munere 
defungor. Hoc etiam non nihil angit ani- 
mum meum, cum ad litteras quas tanto viro 
darem excogitandas, quam parum idonea 
sim mecum perpendo. 

“* Neque certe meis neniis puerilibusque 
nugis tuam gravitatem perturbare, aut tanta 
barbarie tue eloquentie obstrepere, vellem 
atque auderem ; nisi et nullo me alio tibi 
gratificari posse scirem, et de tua solita 
satisque perspecta mihi humanitate haud 
dubitarem. De litteris autem quas proxime 
abs te accepi sic habeto. Posteaquam 
semel atque iterum (nam semel non vide- 
batur satis) eas legissem, tantum fructus 
reportasse ex tuis preclaris et vere theolo- 
gicis preceptis visa sum, quantum ex 
diuturna optimorum auctorum lectione vix 
eram assequuta. Suades ut veram sincer- 
amque in Christo servatore meo fidem 
amplectar. Tibi in hac parte,ozoy « Se¢ Sars 
enitar satisfacere. Sed donum Dei agnosco 
eam esse, et proinde tantum polliceridebeo, 
quantum Dominus impertierit ; neque 
tamen cum Apostolis orare desistam, ut 
eam mihi sua benignitate in dies augere 
velit. Huic etiam, Deo juvante, ut jubes 
adjungam vite puritatem, quam mee heu 











Schwitz, sth July. 
Opposite to the Righi-berg, on the 
north-east side of the valley which leads 
from the lake of Zug, at Art, into the 





nimium infirme! vires praestare poterunt. 
Tu interea, pro tua pietate, in oratione tua 
mei quotidie Yacias mentionem rogo. Ad 
Hebraice lingye studium eam ivgrediar 
viam quam tu fidelissime monstras. 

‘** Vale, et Deus te, in hac saseepta abs te 
provincia, tueatur et provehat eternum. 

“Tibi ad omnia pietatis officia paratissima. 

“ Jouanna Gralta.” 


TRANSLATION. 
Second epistle from Lady Jane Grey to 
Henry Bullinger. 

* It is impossible for me, unless I would 
appear too ungrateful, too unmindful, too 
unworthy of thy favours, most excellent 
man, not to return my best thanks for thy 
manifold services and kindnesses conferred 
on me. Nor is it in my power to acquaint 
myself of this duty without some feeling of 
shame. For theconnection and intercourse 
between thee and me have, I regret to say, 
not been so close as thou hadst desired ; 
and the many benefits bestowed by thee on 
ine, so little worthy of them, demand, on 
my part, an acknowledgment of some other 
kind (and gladly would I grant it) than 
mere verbal expressions of my gratitude. 
In even this mode of acknowledging thy 
kindness it is with no small reluctance, when 
I think how unfit I am for the undertaking, 
that [ venture to prepare a letter for such a 
person as thou art. 

It is neither my wish, nor should I presume 
but for certain reasons, to intrude on thy 
serious and important occupations, with my 
childish trifling correspondence ; nor to 
shock the purity of thy eloquence with the 
barbarism of my composition. It is not, 
however, in my power, in any other way 
to gratify thee and comply with thy request: 
nor do I apprehend that this letter will not 
be received with thy usually experienced 
indulgence. 

Concerning thy last letter I have only 
this to. say. Having perused it over and 
over again (for one single reading of such 
an epistle was, in my opinion, by no means 
sufficient) 1 seemed to myself to reap as 
much benefit from thy most valuable pre- 
cepts, precepts worthy of such a divine, as 

had ever acquired from the daily perusal 
of the works of the best of other authors. It 
is thy counsel that I should hold fast the 
pure and true faith in Christ my Saviour. 
In this point, in as far as God shall enable 
me, 1 endeavour to conform to thy request. 
But as this I acknowledge to be the gift of 
God, I therefore promise to follow thy ad- 
vice in as far as the Lord shall assist me. [ 
will on this account, therefore, after the 
example of the apostles, never cease to pray 
that, through his mercy, he would increase 
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canton of Schwitz, is the Ross-berg, by 


the fall of a portion of the summit of 


which was occasioned the dreadful dis- 
aster of the 2d of September, 1805, al- 
ready noticed. The fragments of the 
mountain descended with such force 
and rapidity as to reach to the little 
lake of Lowertz, in the valley, distant 
from the summit, south-east, a league 
and a half, and to the base of the Righi 
on the south, distant a league anda 
quarter. The lower extremity of the 
materials brought down, measured along 
the base of the Righito the lake, isa 
little more than a league : the perpen- 
dicular height of the triangular space 
covered by the ruins of the mountain, 
may be about half as much. The Ross- 
berg is wholly composed of stratas of 
breccia, or pudding-stone, parallel to 
one another, but dipping to southeast 
at an angle of 25 or 30 degrees, and 
separated by thin beds of clay and marl. 
When these substances are moistened 
by the filtration of rain-water, and are 
changed into viscous mud, the layer 
of stone, resting on them, having an 
inclination outwards from the body of 
the mountain, has a tendency to slide 
down, just as we see a ship slide from 
the stocks into the sea. Accidents of 
this kind had formerly happened in the 
valley ; but by the course of time the 
vestiges had nearly disappeared, and 
been forgotten. But since the disaster 
of 1806 the symptoms of a similar ac- 
cident are now so well known that few 
lives can, probably, be lost by them. 
The summer of that year had been ex- 
tremely rainy, and it had rained hard 
the day of the accident and the evening 
before. In the morning a number of 
crevices were observed in the slopes of 
the mountain, and a cracking noise was 





my faith from day to day. To this part of 
duty I will anite, by God's. help, purity of 
life, in as far as my, alas! too feeble powers 
can accomplish it. Do thou therefore, as 
becomes thy piety, remember me I request 
thee in thy daily prayers. 

With respect to the study of the Hebrew 
language, that course which thou hast so 
ably and conscientiously pointed out, I will 
scrupulously pursue. 

Farewell! and may God, in that office 
which thou hast undertaken,defend and pre- 
serve thee, and prosper thee to all eternity. 

Thine alway ready to show my affection- 
ate veneration, Jane GRay. 





— 
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heard from the interior. Little emin- 
ences appeared in what had before been 
smooth turf, which opened and ejected 
stones. Small portions of rock, from 
time to time, detached themselves from 
the upper part of the mountain, and 
descended to the base. At two in the 
afternoon a large rock rolled down 
with great noise, raising a cloud of black 
dust in the air. At the. bottom of the 
mountain the ground seemed to be in 
motion, and crevices and cracks ap- 
peared where it was touched. <A pea- 
sant working in his garden, seeing the 
_ spade which he had stuck in the ground 
moving of itself, fled with precipitation. 
Soon afterwards an opening appeared 
on the slope, which gradually, but very 
slowly, enlarged itself: the springs 
ceased to flow ; multitudes of birds took 
to the wing in great disorder, uttering 
shrill unnatural screams. A little be- 
fore five in the afternoon every symp- 
tom of some awful catastrophe became 
more and more manifest. At intervals 
the upper part of the mountain seemed 
_ to slide down as onan inclined plane, 

but still very slowly, and frequently it 
stopt altogether. An old man, who 
had often foretold the approaching dis- 
aster, was quietly smoking his pipe, 
when he was informed that the Ross- 
berg was falling. Going out of his 
house to look at it he returned, saying 
he had time enough to fill his pipe a 
second time. The neighbour who had 
given the alarm continued his course 
down to the valley, but was thrown 
down several times, and with difficulty 
escaped. On looking back the house 
of the old man had disappeared. An 
inhabitant of one of the villages that 
were destroyed was at the door of his 
house, built of timber, with his wife 


and three children, at the moment of 


the greatexplosion. Snatching up two 
of them he called to his wife to follow 
with the other: but she staid behind 
an instantto fetch out a fourth, Mari- 
anne, aged five years. Frances Ulrich, 
the female servant, took Marianne by 
.the hand, and hurrying her along, “ in 
an instant,” as she said afterwards, “the 
house seemed to be torn from its found- 
ations, and to turn round on itself like 
a reel; so that, at one time, I found 
myself on my head, at another on my 
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feet, and the day became as dark as 
night.” Being separated from the 
child, by the violence of the shock, she 
remained suspended among the ruins, 
her head downwards, and her body 
squeezed on every part, her face bruis- 
ed and suffering very acute pain: she 
imagined herself to be interred alive at 
a great depth under ground. After 
many efforts the poor girl succeeded in 
extricating her right hand with which 
she wiped her eyes streaming with 
blood. In this horrible state she heard 
the groans of the little Marianne, and 
called to her. The child answered, 
explaining her situation, that she was 
lying on her back in the midst of stones 
and bushes ; that she was unable to 
rise, but that her hands were at liberty, 
and that she could perceive the day- 
light and even the green field. She 
asked if nobody would come to extri- 
cate them. “ Itisthe day of judgment,” 
answered Frances, “‘ there are none but 
ourselves in the world: we also will 
soon die, and then we shall be happy 
in heaven ;”’ and then they prayed to- 
gether. After along time, the sound 
of a bell was heard, which the servant 
knew to be that of a neighbouring vil- 
lage, and afierwards seven o’clock 
struck, all which convinced her that 
there were other people in the world 
besides themselves. She now endea- 
voured to comfort the child, who cried 
for her supper ; but by degrees Mari- 
anne’s voice grew weaker and Frances 
heard her no more. Hanging with her 
head downwards, surrounded with wet 
earth, she suffered insupportable pain 
from the cold in her feet. She at last, 
after many efforts, disengaged her legs, 
which, no doubt, preserved her life. 
Many hours passed away in this dread- 
ful state, when she again heard the 
voice of the child, who had fallen asleep, 
and now again began her cries and 
complaints. ‘The unhappy father, who 
had with the greatest difficulty saved 
himself with the two children, one of 
whom had been, for a moment, involv- 
ed in the rubbish of the mountain, 
came back at daybreak, to search a- 
mong the ruins for the remainder of his 
family. Ata distance of five hundred 
yards from the spot where his house 
originally stood, he discovered the dead 








body of his wife, one of her feet appear- 
ing above ground, who it would seem 


had been suffocated with the child she. 


catried in herarms. His loud lamen- 
tations,and the noise he made in labour- 
ing to extricate the bodies, were heard 
by the little Marianne, who lay near 
the spot, and called to him with all her 
might. She was found with a broken 
leg, but nevertheless was wholly occu- 
pied about the servant whom she knew 
to be at no great distance. She was 
also drawn from under the ruins, but 
insuch a state that little hopes were 
entertained of her recovery, and, fora 
considerable time, continued subject to 
convulsions and fits of terror. An in- 
fant of two years of age was found safe 
and sound on its mattrass, resting on a 
muddy pool ; but not a vestige of the 
house in which the infant was, at the 
time of the catastrophe, could be traced. 
‘The rocks and stones thrown all the 
way to the lake of Lowertz, a league 
and a half from the Ross-berg, filled up 
a considerable part of it, and drove 
back the water with such violence that, 
rising up likea wall, and passing over 
the isle of Schwanau, on which very 
lately, lived a hermit, and which was 
about seventy feet higher than the com- 
mon surface of the lake, this tremen- 
dous wave invaded the opposite shore, 
sweeping houses and inhabitants to a 
great distance on the lands of Schwitz ; 
and, in its return, carried many others 
back into the lake. The chapel of 
Olten, constructed of timber, was found 
half a league from the spot on which it 
formerly stood. Many large blocks of 
stone were lifted up and removed to a 
distance. 


_The most considerable of the five 
villages on the base, and in the valley 
of the Ross-berg, which were buried 
under the ruins of the mountain, was 
Goldau, which has since given name to 
the whole catastrophe. A company of 
eleven persons, of the principal families 
of Bern, went to Art, on the lake of 
Zug, on the 2d of September, in the 
view of making an excursion to the 
summit of the Righi-berg, and proceed- 
€don foot a few minutes before the 
accident took place. Seven of them 


had gone forward two hundred yards 
before the others, and had entered the 
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village of Goldau. They were seen by | 


the other four, pointing up to the sum- 
mit of the Ross-berg, where a singular 
commotion was perceptible at the dis- 
tance of a league. These last stopped 
to examine the phenomenon, with a 
pocket-telescope. At the intant stones 
began to fly through the air, over their 
heads, like shot froma cannon ; a thick 
cloud of dust filled the valley, and con- 
cealed every object ; a horrible noise. 
was heard, which made them -flee for 
safety. When the dark clouds were 
somewhat dispersed, the four returned 
towards Goldau ; but fragments of rock 
and dust from the mountain, to the 
thickness of a hundred feet, completely 
covered the village, of which not a 
vestige was to be seen, the whole tract 
being one mass of ruins. One of the 
four called and lamented his young wife, 
another his son, a third, the two young 
gentlemen of whom he was the precep- 
tor. Every exertion was made, but in 
vain, to discover the unfortunate suffer- 
ers. After some time the bell of the 
church of Goldau was found three quar- 
ters of a mile from its original position. 


It was remarked, that the torrents of 
mud from the Ross-berg, less suscepti- 
ble of impulse, made their way down 
the hollows to the lake of Lowertz, but 
that the solid fragments of rock conti- 
nued their course right across the valley, 
and up a considerable way on the base 
of the Righi. The trees were cut in 
many places, as if they had been ex- 
posed to a cannonade. When we 
passed that way, a few scattered huts, 
and some attempts at cultivation, were 
all that could be discovered in the valley 
of Goldau. Many ages must, probably, 
pass away, before the complete sterility 
of the present ground be overcome, 
where not a blade of natural grass is 
foundamongthe rubbish. Greatcharge 
and labour will also be required to drain 
the deep pools of standing corrupted 
water, which have been formed in the 
very irregular surface of the ruins of the 


‘mountain. A few miserable children, 


pale, emaciated, and tattered, came 
round us asking alms, the melancholy 
remains of a population formerly distin- 
guished by their prosperity, their hand- 
some figure, and their moral conduct. 
Too much time may, perhaps in the 
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opinion of some readers, have been 
employed in stating the particulars of 
the fall of the Ross-berg. Abstracted- 
ly, however, from the sympathy which 
must be felt for the unhappy sufferers 
on the occasion, and their surviving 
friends, especially when you are on the 
spot, the manner and progress of the 
catastrophe lead us to form some plau- 
sible conjectures on the manner and 
progress of other changes in the surface 
of our globe. That such changes have 
taken place we may every day be con- 
vinced ; but it is seldom that we have 
opportunities of following their course, 
much less of tracing the operation of 
their causes. Similar accidents are not 
unfrequent in Switzerland: but in as 
far as my observation or information 
go, they have always taken place in 
mountains of secondary or tertiary form- 
ation, the strata of which are inclined 
outwards, and are, at the same time, 


separated by substances susceptible of 


decomposition, or dissolution by water, 
from rain, or melted snow. Of this a 
remarkable example occurred in the 
spring and summer of 1795, on the 
south side of the Righi itself. A num- 
ber of crevices and fissures were ob- 
served in the ground, about one third of 
the way upthe mountain. At day- 
break of the 16th of July, the inhabit- 
ants of the side of the lake, who during 
the night had heard a noise they could 
not explain, observed a stream, or ra- 
ther a plain of mud, of pretty thick 
consistency, of a brick-red colour, three 
quarters of a mile in breadth, and from 
one to ten fathoms in depth, advancing 


down the slope. Its progress was so - 


slow, that those who found themselves 
in the line of its course had sufficient 
time to remove their effects. Similar 
in its manner of proceeding to the lava 
from a volcano, this stream of semi- 
liquid mud accumulated when it came 
to any obstacle, until it rose so high as 
to pass over it, or sometimes it carried 
the obstacle along before it. This 
eruption continued to act for some days, 
and changed into a barren desert what 
had before been fertile cultivated fields : 
but the industry of the people of the 
district has since effaced, in a great 
measure, the traces of the disaster. 
The cause was evidently the infiltra- 


tion of water into the beds of clay or 
earth interposed between the beds of 
rock ; and, the earth giving way to the 
pressure of the mountain, four or five 
hundred fathoms of perpendicular ele- 
vation above it, made its way to the 
surface, in the shape of fluid mud. 

The inn in Schwitz (the Stage) is 
kept by his excellency the landamann 
of the canton, and his son,a young man 
of good education and genteel manners, 
honoured me so far as to attend me at 
supper. My former landlord, in Glaris, 
a very sensible man, was a counsellor 
of state, and one of the judges. This 
is rather stronger than any thing of the 
sort in the United States of North Ame- 
rica. There, indeed, after the revolu- 
tionary war, numbers of colonels and 
generals kept inns; but never any 
judges of the supreme courts, nor go- 
vernors of states. 

The little canton of Underwalden is 
subdivided into two districts, the upper 
and the lower, the Oberwald and the 
Niderwald. When the people were 
summoned to accede to the new unitary 
constitution, prepared for Switzerland in 
Paris, the Niderwaldians, persuaded 
that their religion as well as their inde- 
pendence was struck at, resolved to 
resist any attempt on the part of their 
own countrymen, or the French to im- 
pose upon them this new form of go- 
vernment. ‘Three priests of great cre- 
dit in the Niderwald, the rector of Stantz 
and his curate, and a capuchin friar, 
Styger, had exalted the enthusiasm of 
the people to sucha pitch, that they, 
one and all, were determined to with- 
stand their assailants to the utmost. 
They could reckon but on two thousand 
persons of both sexes and of all ages 
capable of bearing arms, and they had 
about two hundred and forty voluntary 
auxiliaries from the environs. Every 
place where an enemy could land from 
the lake on their shores was fortified by 
planting stakes and cutting down trees. 
On the same side they had six small 
pieces of cannon, and two more direct- 
ed towards the country. From the 4th 
to the 8th of September, 1798, the 
French made continued attempts to 
land in the Niderwald, under the cover 
of batteries on the foot of Mount Pilate, 
on the west shore of the lake; but in 
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these attempts they were as constantly 
repulsed with very great but unknown 
loss. At last, on the 9th, before day, 
they found means to penetrate round 
the bottom of the lake by land ; and, 
with their field-pieces, quickly cleared 
the low country of all its defenders. 
Retiring to a wooded eminence, half a 
league from Stantz, on which they had 
at first mounted two small guns, the 
Niderwaldians maintained their position 
for several hours. 


The French, however, having suc- 
ceeded in landing a body of troops 
from the opposite skore in thirty large 
boats, and having continued to pour in 
reinforcements round the bottom of the 
lake, about noon hostilities became uni- 
versal, the whole population defending 
themselves with a courage which des- 
pair alone could excite. Entire families, 
men, women, and children, armed with 
whatever weapon came in their way, 
stood and fought with incredible deter- 
mination until they were cut off. Yet 
the greater part of them effected their 
escape back to the woods and moun- 
tains, leaving about one-fourth part of 
the whole population on the field of 
action, among whom were counted one 
hundred and two women and twenty- 
five children. Sixty-three persons, 
women, children, and old men, having 
taken refuge in the church of Stantz, 
were there deliberately massacred, to- 
gether with the priest engaged in per- 
forming divine service at the altar. In 
the altar, which was of timber, is shown 
the hole made by the ball, after it had 
passed through his body. An inserip- 
tion in an adjoining chapel states, that 
four hundred and fourteen inbabitants 

of Stantz (including the above one hun- 
dred and two women and twenty-five 
children) put to death on the horrible 
9th of September, were interred in the 
neighbouring burial-ground. Excepting 
in Stantz, not one single house or cot- 
tage, to the number of nearly six hun- 
dred, was left standing, or unpillaged, 
over the whole district ; and the preser- 
vation of that town was owing to the 
strenuous exertions of an officer of rank 
in the French army, whose name was 
Muller, a native of Alsace, who pre- 
vented it from being burnt down. A 


little beyond Stantz we passed by the 
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chapel of Winkelried, where the ill- 

fated inhabitants made a most resolute 

resistance ; and among the dead on the 

field of battle were found eighteen young 

girls, who had fought and fallen by the 

sides of their brothers. Several French 

officers of the 14th and 44th demi- 

brigades, or regiments, exerted them- 

selves to their utmost to put a stop to 

the butchery of the inhabitants, and 

many were rescued by their means.— 

But what must we think of the com- 

mander of this army, of General Schau- 

enburgh, himself a native of Switzer- 

land as it has been said, at the head of 
fifteen or sixteen thousand men, for such 

was the invading army, on its first ap- 

pearance, who immediately consequent 

to the utter devastation of the country, 

demanded sixty thousand franks, or two 

thousand five hundred pounds sterling, 

from the remaining wretched people ? 

The country was an absolute desert, 

and the army themselves, ashamed of 
their conduct now that their fury had 

evaporated, absolutely refused ihe prof- 
fer made by the general government of 
Switzerland toadvance thatsum. The 

loss on the part of the French army 
was never known, but it could not be 

less than three thousand ; and had they 

been repulsed on the 9th, as they had 

been on the five preceding days, not a 

man probably could have been left to 

tell their tale. For the whole surround- 

ing people, those who had not submit- 

ted to their yoke, animated as by one 

spirit of indignation, were concerting 

measures for their destruction. 


From all quarters of Switzerland, 
from Germany, and even from Great 
Britain, ample contributions were for- 
warded for the service of the unhappy 
surviving people of the lower district of 
Unterwalden. Without that assistance 
they must have perished for want in the 
approaching winter. Even Schauen- 
burgh himself supplied them with twelve 
hundred rastions of provisions, daily, 
for some time. _Pestalozzi, of whom T 
made honourable mention, when des- 
cribing his institution for the education 
of youth in Iverdun, in this season of 
destitution and disaster, appeared as an 
angel of mercy in Stantz. Collecting 
together the helpless orphans, cast on 
the wide world by the hattles and 
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massacres of September, in and about 
Stantz, to the number of eighty, he be- 
came a father to them and devoted him- 
self to their instruction. 

On the west side of the Yungfrau is 
an inaccessible projection of rock, 
where, as the story runs, the tyrant of 
the air, the formidable lammorgeyer, 
once placed himself, to tear and devour 
at his ease an infant he had carried off 
from a village in the valley of !.auter- 
brunnen. For a long time afierwards 
the unhappy parents had before their 
eyes, suspended from the rock, the red 
garments worn by their ill-fated child. 


On the border of the lake of Con- 
stance is the castle of Chillon, an edifice 
more to be noticed for its connection 
with the history of the surrounding 
country than for its structure. Itisa 
clumsy building, erected six centuries 
ago, by the famous Peter of Savoy, sur- 
named the little Charlemagne. The 
castle seems to rise immediately out of 
the water, being built on a low rock, 
even with the surface of the lake, so 
close to the bank as to be connected 
with it by a wooden platform. One of 
the few now useless soldiers composing 
the garrison, conducted us into what is 
called the prison-under-the-lake, a very 
logeable apartment, full forty feet in 
length, by sixteen in breadth and height. 
A number of small apertures in the 
thick walls of the castle admit air and 
light, and at times a few rays of the sun ; 
hence it is only by a poetical figure that 
the prison can be said to be under the 
lake. One of the pillars which sup- 
port the vault still retains a piece of 
a chain, and the rocky floor seems to 
be worn by the feet of the unfortunate 
prisoner attached to it. This prisoner 
wes Bonnivard, formerly prior of the 
convent of St. Victor, in Geneva, con- 
fined for six years anda half by the 
Duke of Savoy, for the active part he 
took in promoting the reformation in 
religion, and the emancipation of the 
town from his usurpation and oppres- 
sion. 

Down the valley of Bagne rushes the 
furious Drance, from the glacier of Cher- 
montane, one of the issues of the vast 
range of ice and snow extending for 
orty leagues from Mont Blanc to the 
prings of the Rhone. The torrent, 
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almost dry in winter,swells up in spring 
by the melting of the ice and snow. 
This not having happened as usual, the 
inhabitants, apprehending something 
extraordinary, traced the torrent to- 
wards its source,and found that the 
escape of the waters was interrupted by 
the fall of a prodigious mass of ice from 
a collateral glacier. Behind this ram- 
part the water had formed a lake, a mile 
and a half in length by a furlong in 
breadth,and from thirty to forty fathoms 
in depth, at the lowerend. That this 
mound of ice would sooner or later give 
way by the pressure of the water above 
it, and that the valley below would be 
utterly laid waste by the ravages of the 
torrent thus accumulated was certain. 
People were, therefore, instantly em- 
ployed to cut a tunnel through the 
mound, beginning high enough above 
the surface of the lake to allow the 
work to be finished before the water 
should rise to the entrance. ‘This ope- 
ration accordingly answered the intend- 
ed purpose for some days ; but at last 
masses of the mound itself being under- 
mined by the water announced to the 
conductor of the works, by the loud 
noise of their separation and fall, that 
some great catastrophe was about to 
take place. Messengers were accord- 
ingly sent down the valley to warn the 
inhabitants of their imminent danger. 
At last, at half-an-hour after four in the 
afternoon of the 16th of June, 1815,a 
horrible crash proclaimed the bursting 
of the icy mound. The water gushed 
down with incredible fury. The tor- 
rent, heaped up to a depth of 100 feet 
rushed forward the first six leagues in 
the short space of forty minutes, not- 
withstanding the interruption it re- 
ceived in the narrow gorges of the 
valley. Jn this distance it swept away 
130 chalets, a whole wood, and an 
immense quantity of rocks, stones and 
soil. 

Opposite to Bagne, which gives 
name to the valley, the torrent pushed 
before it a moving hill of rubbish, ice, 
trees, &c. not less than 300 feet in 
height, from which proceeded a black 
thick vapour, like the smoke of a great 
fire. An English traveller was on his 


return, with some friends and guides, 
from a visit to the tunnel in the mound 
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of ice. Looking back by accident he 
perceived the body of materials in mo- 
tion, and all quitting their mules made 
every possible effort to ascend the 
heights where they happily escaped its 
ravages. From Bagne the destructive 
mass reached Martigny, a distancé of 
four leagues, in fifty minutes; sweep- 
ing before .it thirty-four houses, eight 
mills,ninety-five barns: but, fortunately, 
the inhabitants had been warned and 
had removed their cattle, of which a 
few only and nine persons were lost. 
One village on the bottom was preserv- 
ed untouched by the projection of a 
large rock, by which the flood was turn- 
ed off, and shot past as in a solid mass, 
elevated much higher than the roofs of 
the houses. The greater part of the 
stones and rubbish were deposited, by 
the slackening of the torrent, before it 
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reached Martigny ; entirely ruining 
many fertile plains and meadows. At 
that town it took different courses to the 
Rhone ; still about eighty houses were 
wholly carried away, and many others 
damaged ; the streets were choked up 
by trees, stones and earth; and on- 
ly thirty-five persons lost their lives, the 
others making their escape to the hills 
nearly a mile off. 

Thus, in its course, gradually retard- 
ed as it descended to the plains, the fu- 
rious mass travelled above eighteen 
long Swiss leagues in six hours and a 
half. A man of Martigny, ninety-two 
years of age, saved himself by mount- 
ing a knoll, and supporting himself by 
a tree until the destructive torrent 
which had just reached the summit had 
subsided. 


ISADORE. 


N the church-yard of * * * * there 
is a grave covered with a plain slab 
of white marble, with no other inscrip- 
tion than “ Isaporg D’EREILLO, aged 
nineteen.” These few words speak 
histories to the heart; they tell of a 
beautiful flower withered, far from its 
accustomed soil, in the spring-day of 
its blossom ; they tell the fate of a young 
and unhappy stranger, dying ina fo- 
reign country, remote from every early 
association, her last moments unsoothed 
by affectionate solicitude,—no tender 
voice, whose lightest sound breathed 
happy memories, no eye of fondness on 
which the fainting mourner might look 
for svmpathy—her very ashes separa- 
ted from their native earth. 

“¢ Might I not fancy myself a hero of 
fiction ?” said Colonel Fitzallan, bend- 
ing gracefully as he canght the small 
snow white hand which had just arrang- 
ed his sling; “ Fair lady, henceforth I 
vow myself your true and loyal knight, 
and thus pledge my heart’s first hom- 
age !’? pressing the yielding fingers gent- 
lyto his lips. Alas, thought Isadore, 


while those eloquent interpreters of the 
feelings, a blush,sigh and smile, mingled 
together—he loves not passionately as 
I love, or he could not trifle thus ; a 
light compliment was never yet breath- 


ed bylove. Isadore was at that age 
when the deeper tenderness of woman 
first deepens the gaiety of childhood, 
like the richer tint that dyes the rose 
as it expands into summer loveliness. 
Adored by her father, for she had her 
mother’s voice and look and came a 
sweet remembrancer of his youth’s sole 
warm dream of happiness, of that love 
whose joy departed ere it knew one 
cloud of care, or one sting of sorrow ; 
a word of anger seemed to Don Fer- 
nando a sacrilege against the dead, and 
his own melancholy constancy gave a 
reality to the romantic imaginings of his 
child. She now loved F%tzallan with 
all the fervor of first excited attach- 
ment: she had known him under cir- 
cumstances the most affecting, when the 
energies and softer feelings of woman 
were alike called forth; when the proud 
and fearless soldier became dependent 
on her he had protected ; laid on the 
bed of sickness; far from the affection- 
ate hands that would have smoothed, 
the tender eyes that would have wept 
over his pillow. Isadore became his 
nurse, soothed with unremitting care 
the solitude and weariness of a sick- 
room: and when again able te bear the 
fresh air of heaven, her arm was the 
support of her too interesting patient. 
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With Fitzallan the day of romance was 
over ; a man above thirty cannot enter 
into the wild visions of an enthlrusiastic 
girl; flattered by the attachment which 
Isadore’s every look betrayed, he trifled 
with her, regardless or thoughtless of 
the young and innocent heart that con- 
fided so fearlessly. ; Love has no power 
to look forward—-the delicious con- 
sciousness of the present, a faint but 
delightful shadow of the past, form its 
eternity ; the possibility of separation 
never entered the mind of his Spanish 
love, till Fitzallan’s instant return to 
England became necessary. They 
parted with all those gentle vows which 
are such sweet anchors for hope to rest 
on in absence—but alas such frail ones. 
For a time her English lover wrote 
very regularly. That philosopher knew 
the human heart who said, “ | would 
separate from my mistress for the sake 
of writing to her.” A word, a look, 
may be forgotten ; but a letter is a last- 
ing memorial of affection. ‘The cor- 
respondence soon slackened on his part. 
Isadore, tending the last moments of a 
beloved parent, had not one thought 
for self; but when that father’s eyes 
were closed, and her tears had fallen on 
the grave of the companion of her in- 
fancy, the orphan looked round for com- 
fort, for consolation, and felt, for the 
first time, her loneliness and the sick- 
ness of hope deferred. Fear succeeded 
expectation ; fear, not for his fidelity 
but his safety : was he again laid on the 
bed of sickness, and Isadore far away ? 
—She dwelt on this idea till it became 
a present reality ; suspense was agony : 
at length she resolved on visiting Eng- 
land. She sailed, and after a quick 
voyage, reached the land ; a wanderer 
seeking for happiness, which, like the 
shadow thrown by the lily on the wa- 
ter, still eludes the grasp. It was not 
thus in the groves of Arragon she looked 
forward to the British shore ; it was 
then the promised home of a beloved 
and happy bride. The day after her 
arrival in London, she drove to her 
agent’s (for her father during the trou- 
bles in Spain, had secured some proper- 
ty in the English funds,) hoping from 
him to gain some. intelligence of the 
Colonel. Passing through a very crowd- 
ed street, her coach becoming entangied 


Isadore. 





in the press, occasioned a short stop- 
page. Gazing round in that mood, 
when, anxious to escape the impressions - 
within, the eye involuntarily seeks for 
others without, her attention became 
attracted to an elegant equipage. Could 
she be mistaken {—never in that form 
—it was surely Fitzallan ! Well she 
remembered that graceful bend, that air 
of protection with which he supported 
his companion. The agitated Spaniard 
just caught a glimpse of her slight and 
delicate figure, of eyes blue as a spring 
sky, of a cheek of sunset ; and, ere her 
surprise allowed the power of move- 
ment, the carriage was out of sight. 
Her entreaties to be allowed to alight, 
being only attributed to fear, were an- 
swered by assurances that she was safe. 
Gradually becoming more composed, 
she bade the coachman inquire who 
lived in the house opposite—it was the 
name she longed to hear—Colonel [itz- 
allan. She returned home, and with a 
tremulous hand traced a few lines, tel- 
ling him how she had wept his silence, 
and entreating him to come and say she 
was still his own Isadore. ‘The even- 
ing passed drearily away ; every step 
made the colour flush her cheek ; but 
he came not. Was he indispensably 
engaged ? Had he not received her 
note ?>—any supposition but intentional 
delay. The next morning, the same 
fervid anxiety oppressed her : at length 
she heard the door open, and, springing 
to the window she caught sight of a 
military man—she heard his step on the 
Stairs,a gentleman entered, but it was 
not Fitzallan ! Too soon she learnt 
his mission ; he whom she had so loved, 
so trusted, had wedded another—the 
lady she saw the day before was his 
wife ; and unwilling to meet her him- 
self, he had charged a friend to com- 
municate the fatal intelligence. Ed- 
ward B*** gazed with enthusiastic 
admiration on the beautiful creature, 
whose pale lip, and scalding tears, 
which forced their way through the long 
dark eyelashes, belied the firmness her 
woman’s pride taught her to assume. 
Shame, deep shame, thought he, on the 
cold, the mercenary spirit which could 
thus turn the warm feelings-of a fond 
and trusting girl into poisoned arrows, 
could thus embitter the first sweet flow 














ef affection.—He took her hand in si- 
lence—he felt that consolation in a case 
of this kind was but mockery. They 
parted, the one to despair over the ex- 
pired embers, the other to nurse the 
first sparkles of hope. ‘The next morn- 
ing, scarcely aware what he was doing, 
or of the motive which actuated him 
(for who seeks to analyze love’s earliest 
sensations ?) Edward sought the abode 
of the interesting stranger. He found 
with her Colonel Fitzallan’s solicitor ; 
that gentleman, suspicious of the warm 
feeling evinced by his friend for the fair 
Spaniard, had employed a professional 
man ; for he was well aware that the 
letters he had written would give Isa- 
dore strong claims upon him. He ar- 
rived at the moment when she first 
comprehended that-her lover’s reason 
for wishing his letters restored, origina- 
ted in his fear of a legal use being made 
of them. Her dark eyes flashed fire, 
her cheek burnt with emotion, her 
heart-beat became audible, as she hasti- 
ly caught the letters, and threw them 
into the flames. “ You have performed 
your mission,” exclaimed she ; “ leave 
the room instantly.” Her force was 
now exhausted, she sank back on the 
sofa. The tender assiduities of Ed- 
ward at length restored her to some de- 
gree of composure. It was luxury to 
have her feelings entered into; to share 
sorrow is to soothe it. She told him of 
hopes blighted forever, of wounded af- 
fection ; of the heart sickness which 
had paled her cheek, and worn to a 
shadow her oncesymmetrical form. She 
had in her hand a few withered leaves. 
“Ttis,” said she “the image of my 
fate ; this rose fell from my hair one 
evening; Fitzallan placed it in his 
bosom ; by moonlight I found it thrown 
aside, it was faded, but to me it was 
precious from even that momentary 
caress; I have to this day cherished it. 
Are not our destinies told by this flow- 
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er? His was the bloom, the sweetness 

of love; my part was the dead and 

scentless leaves.” Edward now be- 

came her constant companion ; she 
found in him a kind and affectionate 

brother. At length he spoke of love. 

Isadore replied by throwing back her 

long dark hair with a hand whose daz- 

zling whiteness was all that remained of 
its former beauty, and bade him look 

on her pale and faded countenance, and 

there seek his answer. “ Yes, I shall 

wed, but my bridal wreath will be cy- 
press, my bed the grave, my spouse the 

hungry worm !” Edward gazed on her 
face, and read conviction ; but still his 

heart clung to her with all the devoted- 
ness of love, which hopes even in de- 

spair, and, amid the wreck of every 

promise of happiness, grasps even at 
the unstable wave. One evening she 

leaned by a window, gazing fixedly on 

the glowing sky of a summer sunset : 

the rich colour of her cheek, which re-: 
flected the carnation of the west, the in- 

tense light of her soft but radiant black 

eyes, excited almost hope: could the 

hand of death be on what was so beau- 

tiful ? For the first time she asked for 

her lute; hitherto, she had shrunk from 

the sound of music; Fitzallan had: 
loved it ; to her it was the knell of de- 

parted love. She waked a few wild and 

melancholy notes. ‘ These sounds,” 

sighed she, “ are to me fraught with 

tender recollections ; it is the vesper 

hymn of my own country.” She ming- 

led her voice with the tones, so faint, so 

sad, but so sweet, it was like the song 

ofa spirit as the concluding murmur 

died away. She sunk back exhausted ; 

Edward for a while supported her head 

on his shoulder; at length he parted 

the thick curls from off her face, and 

timidly pressed her lips ;—he started 

from their thrilling touch—it was his 

last kiss—Isadore had expired in his 

arms ! 





SONG. 
From the new Operalic Drama of Gil Blas. 


I will wreathe a bower—a fairy bower, 
Of —— thoughts—I will wreathe it 
well, 
And deck it with feelings all in flower ; 
And thither my love shall wend and dwell. 
Oh! she shall live in that hallow’d spot, 
y the cold and common world forgot. 


There life shall be like one summer hour ; 
Not a bud shall drop, nor a leaf depart ; 
No wandering airs can destroy the bower 
That glows with the roses of the heart. 
Oh she shall live in that hallow’d spot, | 
By the cold and common world forget. 
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(Recreative Magazine.) 


LONG MEG AND HER DAUGHTERS. 


AS there is something remarkable 

or out of the way in this family 
of heavy stone, we present it to the 
reader. ‘This venerable Druidical 
monument, which is by the country- 
people called Long Meg and her 
Daughters, stands near Little Salkeld, 
in the county of Cumberland. It con- 
sists of 67 massy stones, of different 
sorts and sizes, ranged in a circle of 
nearly 120 paces diameter ; some of 
these stones are granite, some blue 
and grey lime-stene, and others flint ; 
many of them are ten feet high, and 
fifteen or sixteen in circumference : 
these are called Long Meg’s daughters. 
On the southern side of this circle, 
about seventeen or eighteen paces out 
of the line, stands the stone called 
Long Meg, which is of that kind of 
red stone found about Penrith. It is 
so placed, that each of its angles faces 
one of the cardinal points of the com- 
pass; it measures upwards of eigh- 
teen feet in height, and fifteen feet in 
girth ; it weighs about sixteen tons 
anda half. In the part of the circle 
the most contiguous, four large stones 
are placed in a square form, as if they 
had been intended to support an altar ; 
and towards the east, west, and north, 
two large stones stand a greater dis- 
tance from each other than any of the 
rest, seemingly to form the entrances 
into a circle. It is remarkable that no 
stone-quarry is to be found hereabouts. 
The appearance of this circle is much 
hurt by a stone wall built across it, 
that cuts off a considerable segment, 
which stands in the road. The same 
ridiculous story is told of these stones, 
as of those at Stone-henge, 2. e. that it 
is impossible to count them, and that 
many persons who have made the trial, 
could never find them amount twice to 
the same number. It is added, that 
this was a holy place, and that 
Long Meg and her daughters were a 
company of witches transformed into 
stones, on the prayers of some saint, 
for venturing to prophane it ; but when 


and by whom, the story does not say. 
Thus has tradition obscurely, and 
clogged with fable, handed down the 
destination ef this spot, accompanied 
with some of that veneration in which 
it was Once undoubtedly held, though 
not sufficiently to protect its remains 
from the depredations of avarice ; the 
inclosure and cultivation of the ground 
bidding fair to destroy them. ‘These 
stones are mentioned by Camden, who 
was either misinformed asto their num- 
ber, or misreckoned ; unless, which 
seems improbable, some have been 
taken away. At Little Salkeld, 
(says he) there is a circle of stones 
seventy-seven in number, each ten feet 
high ; and before these, at the entrance, 
is a single one by itself, fifteen feet 
high. This the common people call 
Long Meg, and the rest her Dangh- 
ters; and within the circle, are two 
heaps of stones, under which they say 
there are dead bodies buried; and in- 
deed it is probable enough that this 
has been a monument erected in mem- 
ory of some victory.” The history of 
the British Druidical Antiquities hav- 
ing been thoroughly investigated, since 
Camden’s time, these circles are now 
universally agreed to have been tem- 
ples and places of judgment, and not 
sepulchral monuments. Indeed his 
editor has, in some measure, rectified 
his mistake, by the following addition : 
‘‘ But, as to the heaps in the middle, 
they are no part of the monument, but 
have been gathered off the ploughed 
lands abjoining; and (as in many 
others parts of the county) thrown up 
here in a waste corner of the field ; 
and as to the occasion of it, both this, 
and the Rolrick stones in Oxfordshire, 
are supposed by many, to have been 
monuments erected at the solemn in- 
vestiture of some Danish King, and 
of the same kind as the Kingstolen, 
in Denmark, and Moresteen, in Swe- 
den ; concerning which, several large 
discourses have been.written.” 
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EARLY RISING RECOMMENDED. 


(Literary Gazette.) 


A SMALL six-penny tract, entitled, 

“ Early Rising recommended,” 
has lately appeared in the booksellers’ 
windows, and seems calculated to en- 
gage the attention of young people, not 
only on account of its interesting title 
page, but by reason also of the mode- 
rate price at which it may be procured. 
We were induced to purchase it because 
its exterior binding, decorated with 
Latin quotations, sanctioned the idea 
that it was the choice morceau of a 
classic pen, and because it bore the 
name of a minister officiating in a re- 
spectable part of the suburbs. 

The author, before entering on the 
subject of his tract, introduces his 
reader to one of his particular friends, 
unto whom he dedicates it in these very 
handsome terms :—“'T’o Samuel Hoare, 
Sen. Esq. (himself an early riser,) whose 
enlightened mind, benevolent disposi- 
tion, and practical character, render him 
so bright an ornament in society, and 
so great a blessing to the poor of Hamp- 
stead, this Tract, with the most affec- 
tionate esteem and the sincerest grati- 
tude, is inscribed by its author.” 

After bestowing so fine an eulogy 
and such strong assurances of affection 
and esteem, Mr. Snelgar has no doubt 
secured to himself a patron and not un- 
likely a dedication fee: and he has 
done this apparently on easy terms, at 
the expense simply of a few words. 


- = = ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores. - - - - 


Our author then enters on his subject 
with great circumstantiality as to time, 
place, &c. It appears that on Friday 
morning the 7th of July last, as he was 
walking on Hampstead Heath, shortly 
after three o’clock, a practice which he 
had continued through the whole of the 
(then) present warm and sultry weath- 
er, the highly captivating charms of 
the surrounding scenery impressively 
brought to his recollection the words of 
King David, who said, “ O God, thou 
art my God, early will 1 seek thee.” 

On reading this introduction we al- 
most doubted whether it was seriously 
intended to inculcate the practice of 
turning out at the very early hour of 


three o’clock in the morning, which it 
seems this ambulatory gentleman was 
in the habit of doing ; and we reflected, 
that however prudent it might be to act 
upon the old adage, “ diluculo surgere 
saluberrinum est;” or, in plain English, 
“¢ Early to bed and early to rise, to be 
both healthy, wealthy and wise ;” yet 
that such a course as that adopted by 
the author would be likely to, render us 
wholly incapable of enjoying the beau- 
ties of the rising morn, and might lead 
our sane and sober friends to feel some 
degree of alarm on our account; and 
our enemies to suspect that such unsea- 
sonable rambles were undertaken for 
no good purpose. We were, however, 
presently reconciled, by a perspicuous 
note, wherein it is said, “ The author is 
not to be understood as approving so 
early an hour as a general rule: there is 
(says he) a happy medium to be exem- 
plified in this.” But without inform- 
ing us, as he should have done, wherein 
consists that happy medium “ to be ex- 
emplified in this,” he diverges from the 
point, and significantly tells us, © 
should be observed in every thing else.” 
We participate with the author most 
sincerely in all the lively emotions which 
are produced by beholding a lovely 
landscape, and though the impression 
might not exactly have brought to our 
recollection the words of King David, 
as quoted by the author, yet we should 
probably have been led to dwell with 
devotion and eestacy on other parts of 
the divine psalmist not less adapted to 
the occasion. At any rate we applaud 
the disposition and frame of mind with 
which Mr. Snelgar sets out on his walk, 
and we crave leave to attend him across 
the heath, in the hope that we shall de- 
rive some improvement and pleasure. 
If Samuel Hoare, Sen. Esq. (himself an 
early riser) to whom we have been al- 
ready introduced, will condescend to 
keep us company, we shall then be 
well assorted, and may all go hand in 
hand, author, patron, and reviewer. 


- * = + anime quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit. - - + - 


Mr. Sneglar proceeds to deliver him- 
self in these glowing sentences :— 
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“ The mild but brilliaat glories of the 
morning sun ; the refreshing breezes of the 
early morn giving fragrance to the new 
made hay, and the beautiful foliage of the 
trees ; the chirping of the birds, the crow- 
ing of chanticleer,and the well known voice 
of the cuckoo , the first movement of the la- 
bourer to his daily task ; the cawing of the 
rooks, and the indistinct noise of distant 
vehicles approaching or receding frei the 
metropolis ; the sporting fish in the pond ; 
the mower whetting his scythe, and the 
widely extended landscape ; the tender 
chickens with their delighted mothers ; the 
grazing of the cattle, and the braying of the 
ass ; uniled with a thousand other pleasing 


associalions, gave to the whole a peculiar 


and an inexpressible interest ”’ 


Our readers will be delighted with 
the novel idea of the breeze giving or 
imparting fragrance to hay and foliage : 
they will also be amused with the ob- 
jects which have been thus assembled 
to promote a lively description, and to 
make the same truly inspiring.—He 
tells us of the chirping of birds (not the 
singing, for the sweet notes of the sky- 
lark as he soared upward would not 
have been audible)—the crowing of 
cocks—the monotonous moan of the 
cuckoo—the first movement of the la- 
bourer—the cawing of rooks—the rum- 
bling of cart-wheels (and perhaps of 
the labourer’s bowels )}—the cackling of 
poultry, and (good Mr. Samuel Hoare, 
Sen. restrain your laughter) last though 
not least the braying of jack-asses ! ! 

Was ever such an unsuccessful at- 
tempt made at description! Yet in the 
author’s own mind, all these things 
* united with a thousand other pleasing 
sensations, gave to the whole a pecu- 
liar andinexpressible interest.” —T his 
interest will of course assume a com- 
pound ratio as the minister gets warm- 
ed by the subject and the sun-beams 
that inspire it. 

** Each gives each a double charm.” 
Mr. Snelgar proceeds :— 


“Such an assemblage of diversified ob- 
jects presented one of the finest subjects for 
contemplation ; and J should have been 


_ gratified, had a painter been present to 


place on canvass what / noted with a pencil.”’ 


Mr. Snelgar declares, “ Such a sight, 
take it altogether, I never saw before.” 
A strong proof this, that Mr. Snelgar 
is a sort of sleep walker, and leaves his 
apartment and wanders abroad before 
his eyes are open, or his sensibilities a- 


wakened—for at the outset he assured 
us that he had been in the practice of 
continually walking on Hampstead 


Heath shortly after three o’clock in the © 


morning. Yet such a sight he never 
saw before! Why, will Mr. Snelgar 
have the goodness to inform us, 
whether the same chirping, crowing, 
cawing, and braying, are not to be 
heard every morning throughout the 
year on Hampstead Heath ? Whether 
the same lovely landscape does not pre- 
sent itself, the same fragrance breathe, 
the same foliage wave, every morning 
throughout the vernal season? If he 
answer in the aflirmative, then we en- 
quire how was it that, so frequently as 
Mr. Snelgar had taken these morning 
walks, he never before bore testimony 
to these rural sights and sounds ? 


In a more animated strain the minis- 
ter of Hampstead Chapel proceeds ; for 
at present we have not gone beyond 
the fish-pond and the rookery.—If 
such interesting objects as these did not 
on that auspicious morn escape his eyes, 
it is not likely that the great luminary 
then rising in glorious majesty should 
fail to excite corresponding sentiments. 
He accordingly tells us, ‘ the sun ap- 
peared the animating and sovereign 
power of the whole.” | And in order to 
convince us that the blaze and magnifi- 
cence of that refulgent orb of day im- 
pressed his imagination with no mean 
sense and conviction of its transcend- 
ant and incomparable light and lustre, 
he contrasts it with what—to what shall 
ths sun, the god of day, be likened >— 
The writer no doubt puzzled his poor 
intellects a long time for something to 
the purpose, and at length breaks forth 
—* No gem, no jewel, no diamond, no 
star, ever presented equa lustre, with 
his smiling face, through the variegated 
shades and lofty trees of Caen Wood. 
He had scattered the darkness of the 
PREVious night; and he shone in all 
the mildness of unclouded grandeur 
and undisturbed serenity.” This isa 
description of moon-light rather than of 
sun-rising ; but if Mr. Snelgar had 
stopped here and allowed us to enjoy 
our sport, or rather the sport he has 
made for us, while he amused himself 
at bo with the sun-beams peeping 
through the woody enclosures of Caen, 
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it might have been as well; but he still 


perseveres and now proceeds to treat 
his subject logically. | He proposes to 
show the pleasure, the design, and ad- 
vantages of early rising. 


First, as to the pleasure. He assures 
us it is refreshing to the body, promotes 
the vigour of the constitution, and pre- 
vents diseases.—That the blooming 
countenances of country people being 
compared with the pale and languishing 
ones of Londoners, will “ confirm the 
principle of his argument and establish 
it beyond controversy ;” viz. “ That 
thel® is a pleasure to be enjoyed in ear- 
ly rising.” 

After telling us with much gravity 
that the mind and body exercise over 
each other reciprocal influence, or in 
his own chosen words, that there ex- 
ists between them a very close connex- 
ion and a very powerful alliance,” he 
asserts (for it is mere assertion) that, 
“ The shepherd of Bethlehem was an 
early riser: and in these remarkable 
characters did the prophet Samuel de- 
lineate his appearance, ‘ Now he was 
ruddy and withal of a beautiful counte- 
nance and goodly to look to.’—Such 
was the tendency of his employments ; 
when, with the rising sun, and in what 
has been significantly called ‘ The 
sweet hour of prime,’ he, with a youth- 
ful ardour and a shepherd’s care, at- 
tended his pastoral charge in the fields 
of Bethlehem. The pleasure which he 
felt, on many occasions, we may be as- 
sured was great indeed, from the beau- 
tiful poems he penned, particularly the 
twenty-third.” 

We are ata loss to conceive whence 
the author draws the inference that 
David was an early riser. So far from 
giving our assent, we may be allowed 
to doubt the fact, well knowing that 
shepherds were wont to watch over the 
safety of their flocks more intently by 
night than by day; particularly in 
those early times, when mankind wan- 
dered about the open country with their 
flocks and herds ; when all the conve- 
nient enclosures of a modern farm-yard 
were unknown ; and when, conse- 
quently, their flocks were more accessi- 
ble to beasts of prey that went forth on- 
ly by night. St. Luke expressly tells 


us “ And there were in the same coan- 
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try shepherds abiding in the field keep- 
ung watch over their flock by night.” 
And it is far more probable that the 
shepherd of Bethlehem fatigued with 
the care of thus watching by night, 
would, instead of rising, rather retire to 
rest at the approach of day. However, 
Mr. Snelgar is intent on making David 
an early riser, and in conclusion on 
this head of his discourse, “ recom- 
mends to the candid reader the habit 
of early rising from jis bright example.” 


He next proceeds to show the design 
of early rising : first “ for purposes of 
piety,” which we heartily approve ; 
next, “ because of the serenity of the 
morning ;” and next “ on account of 
the importance of religion.””— With re- 
gard to the serenity of the morning be- 
ing an operative cause for early rising, 
we regret, for Mr. Snelgar’s sake, that 
the morning of the 7th June last did 
not come under this description. Had 
we sallied forth as he did, at the mo- 
ment when all the Hampstead bantams 
and jack-asses were in full uproar, as 
they were on that morning, we should 
not, we think, have felt ourselves much 
disposed to serious contemplation. In 
treating this head, Mr. Snelgar still 
wishes to persuade us that “ the sweet 
singer of Israel’? was an early riser ; 
and he forces upon us an inapplicable 
quotation of five lines from “ the da- 
mented but celebrated Cowper of fra- 
grant memory.” 

We must now really forbear in mer- 
cy to the author. He has attempted to 
deceive his readers with a show of or- 
der and arrangement in the division of 
his subject ; but a very slight perusal 
will convince them that the matter 
ranged under the several heads might 
be shifted and changed from one to the 
other without the least inconveniency. 
There is in fact ne coherence or con- 
nexion whatsoever of the parts with the 
whole : the subject is not kept in view ; 
the rules of grammatical concordance 
and composition are set at nought; and 
upon the whole we must pronoynce, 
however reluctantly, with the president 
of the college of authors in Peregrine 
Pickle, that “with regard to sense, we 
would not undertake to vindicate the 
production.” 
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THE FALLS OF OHIOPYLE. 


ON the west of theAlleghany moun- 

tains rise the branches of the Yough- 
iogeny river. ‘Thesurrounding country 
is fertileand woody, and presents strong 
attractions for the sportsman, as does 
also the river, which abounds in fish. 
These were the principal considerations 
which induced me, in the autumn of 
the year 1812, to ramble forth with 
my dog and gun, amid uninhabited soli- 
tudes almost unknown to human foot- 
steps, and where nothing is heard but 
the rush of winds and theroar of waters. 
On the second day after my departure 
from home, pursuing my amusement 
on the banks of the river, I chanced to 
behold a small boat, fastened by a rope 
of twisted grass to the bank of the 
I examined it, and finding it 
in good condition, I determined to em- 
brace the opportunity that presented 
itself of extending my sport, and my 
fishing tackle was put in requisition. I 
entered the diminutive vessel, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of my four- 
footed companion, who, by his barking, 
whining, and delay in coming on board, 
seemed to entertain manifold objections 
to the conveyance by water,—a circum- 
stance which somewhat surprised me. 
At last, however, his scruples being 
overcome, he entered into the boat, and 
we rowed off. 

My success fully equalled my expec- 
tations and evening overtook me before 
I thought of desisting from my employ- 
ment. But there were attractions to a 
lover of nature which forbade my leav- 
ing the element on which I was gliding 
along. I have mentioned ‘that it was 
autumn ; immense masses of trees, 
whose fading leaves hung trembling 
from the branches, ready to be borne 
away by the next gust, spread their 
dark brown boundary on every side. 
To me this time of year is indescribably 
I love to dwell upon those 
sad and melancholy associations that 
suggest themselves to the mind, when 
nature in her garb of decay presents 
herself to the eye; it reminds us, that 
human pride, and human happiness, 
like the perishing things around us, are 
hastening rapidly on to their decline ; 





that the spring of life flies; that the 
summer of manhood passeth away, and 
that the autumn of our existence lingers 
but a moment for the winter of death 
which shall close it for ever. The 
light winds that blew over the waters 
curled its surface in waves that, break- 
ing as they fell, dashed their sparkling 
foam in showers around. ‘The sun was 
sinking behind the mountains in the 
west, and shone from amidst the sur- 
rounding clouds. His last rays glitter- 
ed on the waters, and tinged witha 
mellow sombre lustre the umbered foli- 
age of the trees. The whole scene 
spoke of peace and tranquillity ; and [ 
envy not the bosom of that man who 
could gaze upon it with one unholy 
thought, or let one evil feeling intrude 
upon his meditations. As I proceeded, 
the beauty of the surrounding objects 
increased. Immense oaks twisted a- 
bout their gigantic branches covered 
with moss ; lofty evergreens expanded 
their dark and gloomy tops, and smaller 
trees, and thick shrubs, filled up the 
spaces between the larger trunks, so as 
to form an almost impervious mass of 
wood and foliage. As the evening ad- 
vanced, imagination took a wider range 
and added to the natural embellish- 
ments. The obscure outline of the 
surrounding forests assumed grotesque 
forms, and fancy was busy in inventing 
improbabilities, and clothing each ill- 
defined object in her own fairy guises. 
The blasted and leafless trunk of a 
lightning-scathed pine would assume 
the form of some hundred-headed giant 
about to hurl destruction on the weaker 
fashionings of nature. As the motion 
of the boat varied the point of view, 
the objects would change their figure, 
which again, from the same cause, 
would give way to another, and another, 
and another, in all the endless variety 
of lights and distances. Distant castles, 
chivalric knights, captive damsels, and 
attendants, dwarfs and squires, with 
their concomitant monsters, griffins, 
dragons, and all the creations of ro- 
mance, were conjured up by the fairy 
wand of phantasy. Ona sudden, the 
moon burst forth in all her silvery lustre, 











and the sight of the reality effectually 
banished all less substantial visions. 
Thin transparent clouds, so light and 
fragile that they seemed scarce to afford 
a resting place for the moonbeams that 
trembled on them, glided along the sky ; 
the denser masses that skirted the hori- 
zon were fringed with the same radi- 
ance ; while rising above them, the 
evening star twinkled with its solitary 
rays. I could not be said to feel plea- 
sure ; it was rapture that throbbed in 
my heart at the view: my cares, my 
plans, my very existence, were forgot- 
ten in the flood of intense emotions 
that overwhelmed me at thus beholding 
in their pride of loveliness the works of 
the creating Spirit. 

In the mean time the boat sailed 
rapidly onwards, with a velocity so 
much increased that it awakened my 
atteation. ‘This, however, I attributed 
to a rather strong breeze that had 
sprung up. My dog, who had since 
his entrance into the boat lain pretty 
quiet, began to disturb me with his re- 
newed barkings, fawnings, and supoii 
cating gestures. IJ imagimed that he 
wished to land, and as the air was be- 
coming chill, [ felt no objection to com- 
ply with his wishes. On looking around, 
however, and seeing no fit place of 
landing, 1 continued my course, hoping 
shortly to find some more commodious 
spot. Very great,however,was the dissa- 
tisfaction of Carlo at this arrangement ; 
but in spite of his unwillingness he was 
obliged to submit, and we sailed on. 


Shoitly, however, my ears were as- 
sailed by a distant rumbling noise, and 
the agitation of my companion redou- 
bled. For some time he kept up an 
interrupted howling, seemingly under 
the influence of great fear or of bodily 
pain. I now remarked, that though 
the wind had subsided, the rapidity of 
the boat’s course was not abated. Seri- 
ously alarmed by these circumstances, 
I determined to quit the river as soon 
as possible, and sought with consider- 
able anxiety for a place where I might 
by any means land. It was in vain ; 


high. banks of clay met my view on 
both sides of the stream, and the ac- 
celerated motion of the boat presented 
an obstacle to my taking advantage of 
any irregularities in them by which I 
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might otherwise have clambered up to 
land. Ina short time, my dog sprang . 
over the side of the boat, and I saw him 
with considerable difficulty obtain a 
safe landing. Still he looked at me 
wistfully, and seemed undecided whe- 
ther to retain his secure situation or 
return to his master. 


Terror had now obtained complete 
dominion over me. ‘The rush of the 
stream was tremendous, and i now di- 
vined too well the meaning of the noise 
which [I have before mentioned. It 
was no longer an indistinct murmur ; 
it was the roar ofa cataract, and I shud- 
dered, and grew cold to think of the. 
fate to which I was hurrying, without 
hope or succour, or a twig to catch at 
to save me from destruction. Ina few 
moments, [ should in al! probability be 
dashed to atoms on the rocks, or wheim- 
ed amid the boiling waves of the water- 
fall. I sickened at the thought of it. I 
had heard of death. I had seen him 
in various forms. Ihad been in camps 
where he rages ; but never till now did 
he seem so terrible. Still the beautiful 
face of nature which had tempted me to 
my fate was the same. ‘The clear sky, 
the moon, the silvery and fleecy clouds 
were above me, and high in the heaven, 
with the same dazzling brightness, 
shone the star. of evening, and in their 
tranquillity seemed to deride my misery. 
My brain was oppressed with an un- 
usual weight, and a clammy moisture 
burst out over my limbs. I lost all 
sense of surrounding objects, a mist 
was over my eyes—but the sound of the 
waterfall roared in my ears, and seemed 
to penetrate through my brain. ‘Then 
strange fancies took possession of my 
mind, things, of whose shape I could 
form no idea, would sieze me, and whirl 
me around till sight and hearing fled. 
Then I would start from the delusion 
as from a dream, and again the roar of 
the cataract would ring through my 
ears. These feelings succeeded each 
other with indefinite rapidity, for a very 
few minutes only could have elapsed 
from the time I became insensible to 
the time of my reaching the waterfall. 
Suddenly, I seemed rapt along with in- 
conceivable swiftness, and, in amoment, 
I felt that I was descending, or rather 
driven headlong, with amazing violence 
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and rapidity. Then a shock as if my 
frame had been rent in atoms, succeed- 
ed, and all thought or recollection was 
annihilated. 1 recovered, in some de- 
gree, to find myself dashed into a watery 
abyss, from which I was again vomited 
forth to be again plunged beneath the 
waves, and againcast up. As I rose 
to the surface, I saw the stars dimly 
shining through the mist and foam ; and 
heard the thunder of the falling river. 
I was often, as well as I can remember, 
partly lifted from the water, but human 
nature could not bear such a situation 
long, and [ became gradually uncon- 
scious of the shocks which I sustained. 
I heard no longer the horrible noise, 
and insensibility afforded me a relief 
from my misery. 

It was long before I again experienc- 
ed any sensation. At last I awoke, as 
it seemed to me, froma long and troubled 
sleep. But my memory was totally in- 
effectual to explain to me what or where 
Iwas. So great had been the effect of 
what I had undergone, that I retained 
not the slightest idea of my present or 
former existence. I was like a man 
newly born, in full possession of his fa- 
culties ; I felt all that consciousness of 
being, yet ignorant of its origin, which 
I imagine acreature placed in the situa- 
tion I have supposed would experience. 
{ know not whether I make myself in- 
telligible in this imperfect narrative of 
my adventure, but some allowance will, 
I trust, be made in consideration of the 
novel situation and feelings which I 
have to describe. 


I Jooked around the place in which 
Iwas. I lay on‘ a bed of coarse ma- 
terials, in a small but airy chamber. 
By slow degrees, I regained my ideas 
of my own existence and identity ; but I 
was still totally at a loss to comprehend 
by what means I came into such a situ- 
ation. Of my sailing on the river—of 
my fears and unpleasant sensations, 
and of being dashed down the falls of 
Ohiopyle, I retained not the slightest 
recollection. I cast my eyes around, 


in hopes of seeing some person who 
could give me some information of my 
situation, and of the means by which I 
was placed in it—but no one was visi- 
ble. My next thought was to rise and 
seek out the inhabitants of the house ; 
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but, on trial, I found that my limbs 
were too weak to assist me, and pa- 
tience was my only alternative. 


After this, I relapsed into my form: 
er insensibility, in which state I con- 
tinued a considerable time. Yet I had 
some occasional glimpses of what was 
passing about me. I had some floating 
reminiscences of an old man, who, I 
thought, had been with me, and amore 
perfect idea of a female form, which 
had flitted around me. One day, as I 
lay half sensible on my bed, I saw this 
lovely creature approach me ; I felt the 
soft touch of her fingers on my brow, 
and though the pressure was so light as 
may be conceived from human fingers, 
it thrilled through my veins, and linger- 
ed in my confused remembrance ; the 
sound of her voice, as she spoke ina 
low tone a few words to the old man, 
was music to me—her bright eyes tem- 
pered with the serenity of a pure and 
blameless mind, beamed upon me with 
such an expression of charity and be- 
nevolence as I had never before beheld. 
During the whole time of my illness, 
those white fingers, those bright blue 
eyes, and the sound of that voice, were 
ever present to my diseased imagin- 
ation, and exerted a soothing influence 
over my distempered feelings. 

At length the darkness that had ob- 
scured my mind and memory passed 
away ; I was again sensible, and could 
call to mind with some little trouble a 
considerable part of the accidents that 
had befallen me. Still, however, of my 
reaching the edge of the rock over 
which the full stream rushes with fear- 
ful violence, of the shock which I ex- 
perienced when dashed down the catar- 
act, and of my terrible feelings, I had a 
very slight and confused idea. I now 
longed more ardently than before for 
some one with whom I might converse 
about the strange occurrences, and from 
whom I might gather information con- 
cerning those things which were un- 
known tome. My strength being in 
some degree recruited, I endeavoured 
to rise, and succeeding in the attempt, 
examined the room in which I lay, but 
no one was there; my next labour 
(and a work of labour I found it) was 
to put on some clothes which I found 


deposited onachair. Being equipped, 











therefore, as fully as circumstances 
would admit, I commenced my oper- 
ations. My first step was to enter into 
an adjoining room, which, fearful of 
trespassing on forbidden ground, I did 
with some trepidation. ‘This room was, 
however, likewise destitute, as I thought, 
of inhabitants ; and I was about to re- 
tire, when the barking of a dog arrest- 
ed my attention, and turning round, f 
beheld with no small satisfaction my 
old fellow-traveller, Carlo. Shall I at- 
tempt to describe our meeting ? It was 
the language of the heart, inexpressi- 
ble in words, that spoke in the spark- 
ling eyes and joyous gambols of my 
dog, and I was busily engaged in pat- 
ting and caressing him, when, turning 
round, I perceived that our privacy had 
been intruded on. The beautiful crea- 
ture on whom my wandering fancy had 
dwelt stood looking at us, supporting 
with one arm the old man, her father, 
while, on the other, hung a basket of 
flowers. I stood gazing at them, with- 
out speaking. I know not what magic 
made me dumb—but not a word escap- 
ed my lips. She was the first to speak, 
and expressed her joy at seeing me 
able to depart from my couch ; chiding 
me at the same time for so doing with- 
outleave. She smiling said, “ I am, at 
present, your physician, and I assure 
you that I shall exercise the power 
which Ihave over you, as such, in as 
rigorous a manner as possible.”” * But,” 
added the father, “ we should not thus 
salute a guest by threatening him with 
subjection; he is our guest, and not 
our captive. By this time, I had re- 
covered the use of niy tongue, and be- 
gan to express my gratitude for this 
kindness, and my sorrow at the trouble 
which I was conscious I must have oc- 
casioned to them, But my politeness 
was cut short by the frank assurances 
of my host, reiterated more gently, but 
not less warmly by his lovely daughter. 
Carlo and I were now separated, much 
against the wishes of both, but my fair 
physician was inexorable, and 1 was 
compelled to turn in again, in seaman’s 
phrase, till the morrow, and to suspend 
for the same time my curiosity. 


The next day at length came, and I 


requested my entertainers to favour me 
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with answers to the questions which I 
should propose to them. ‘They smiled 
at my eagerness, and promised to sa- 
tisfy my curiosity. It was easily done, 
The old man had ason, who, passing 
by the Falls of Ohiopyle some nights 
before, in the evening, was attracted by 
the moanings and lamentations ofa dog, 
and descending to the bottom of the 
fall, perceived me at the river side, 
where I had been entangled among 
some weeds and straggling roots of trees, 
From this situation, he had great diffi- 
culty, first, in rescuing me, and, having 
succeeded in that point, carrying me 
to his father’s dwelling, where I had 
lain several days, till by his daughter’s 
unremitting attention (the oldman him. 
self being unable materially to assist me, 
and the son compelled to depart from 
home on urgent business), I had been 
restored, if not to health, to a state of 
comparative strength. Such were the 
facts which I contrived to gather from. 
the discourse of my host and his daugh- 
ter, notwithstanding their softening 
down, or shortly passing over every 
thing the relation of which might seem 
to claim my gratitude, or tend to their 
own praise. As to themselyes, my 
host was a Pennsylvanian farmer, who, 
under pressure of misfortune, had retir- 
ed to this spot, wherethe exertions of 
the son sufficed for the support of the 
whole family,and the daughter attended 
to the household duties, and to the com- 
fort of the father. 


When the old man and his daughter 
had answered my queries, I renewed 
my thanks, which were, however, cut 
short. Ifthey had been of service toa 
fellow-creature, it was in itself a suffici- 
ent reward, even if they had suffered 
any inconvenience from assisting me 
(which they assured me was not the 
case). Many other good things were 
said at the time, which I forget, for— 
shall I confess it ? the idea that all that 
had been done for me was the effect of 
mere general philanthropy displeased 
me. When I looked at the lovely wo- 


man who had nursed me with sister-like 
affection, I could not bear to reflect 
that any other placed in a similar situa- 
sion might have been benefited by the 
same care, and have been watched over 
with equal attention, and greeted with 
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the same goodnatured smile; that I 
was cared for no more than another, 
and valued merely as a being of the 
same species with themselves, to whom, 
equally with any other, their sense of 
duty taught them to do good. 

In a day or two my health was so 
much improved, that I was permitted 
to walk out in the small garden which 
surrounded the cottage. Great was 
my pleasure in looking at this humble 
dwelling ; its thatched roof, with patch- 
es of dark green moss and beautiful 
verdure ; its white walls, and chimney 
with the wreaths of smoke curling a- 
bove it ; the neat glazed windows; the 
porch, and its stone seat at the door; 
the clean pavement of white pebbles 
before it; the green grass-plat edged 
with shells, and stones, and flowers,and 
gemmed with “ wee modest” daisies, 
and the moss-rose tree in the middle, 
were to me objects on which my ima- 

ination could revel for ever, and I 
sighed to think that I must shortly part 
from them. It remained for me in 
some manner to show my gratitude be- 
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fore I parted from my benevolent host ; 
but it was long before I could settle the 
thing to my mind. I felt unhappy, too, 
at the thought of leaving the old man, 
and his beautiful and good daughter ; 
“and yet it cannot be helped,” I repeat- 
ed again and again. “ How happy I 
should be,” I thought, “ in this lovely 
spot, and perhaps, the daughter” —dare 
a manat first acknowledge even to him- 
self that he is in lover “ And why 
should I not be happy ?” | 

Iam now married, need I say to 
whom? And the white-washed cot- 
tage, with its mossy thatch, has the 
same attraction for me; nay, more, for 
itis endeared by the ties of love, of 
kindred, and of happiness. I have 
lived in it nine years; my children 
flock around me ; my wife loves me: 
and her father is happy in seeing her 
happy. Her brother is flourishing in 
his business, and none in our family are 
dissatisfied, or in want. Often do I 
thank God for my blessings, and look 
back with pleasure to the day when I 
passed the Falls of Ohiopyle. 





EVE. 
Written on seeing Mr. Bailey’s Statue of Eve contemplating herself in the Fountain. 





Nay, ’tis no sculptured art! ‘tis she—’tis she— 
The fatal Fair, whose bright betraying smile 
; Robbed Man of Paradise, but taught him Love ! 
i} Oh, more than seraph-beauty! Even Man 
| Is but “ a little lower than the angels ;” 
q While Woman, lovely Woman, all divine, 
{ Transcends their glittering hierarchy. ‘This 
! Well knew the subtle tempter, who albeit : 
Himself the semblance of a Child of Light 
Could.wear, yet chose a brighter minister 
To lure to the fond ruin. Ah! on such : 
A face as this, our primal Sire might weil 
Gaze away Eden! Who, that hung on lips 
Like those, and listened to the utterings 
Which made them eloquent, would still desire 
The presence of angelic visitants, 
| Or sigh for cherub-warblings ? Who, that felt 
That soft heart beat to his, while o’er that neck, 
q Locked in love’s fond embrace, his fingers twined, 
i Like ring-doves nestling round the tree of life, 
| Would deem she lured to death ? 

Yet—yet she smiles— 
Yet o’er her own sweet image hangs enamoured, 
While still and siedfastly as she, we gaze 
And share her rapturous wonder ; deeming her 
Scarcely less vital than ourselves, and breathless 
Only from admiration ! Beautiful ! 
; ‘¢ The Statue which evchants the world” ne more 
| Boasts undivided homage; Britain claims 
The laurel for her Son, whose genius bids 
Its sweet creation start to life and light, 
Lovely as Pallas, when the brain of Jove 
| Teemed with divine imaginings. 
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MEMORY. 


rps power of retaining or recol- 
lecting things past, is exceedingly 
wonderful in some people : on the oth- 
er hand, there are some whose memory 
is like a sieve ; it is the vessel of the 
Danaides ; every thing enters, nothing 
staysin it: Mr. Gould, an Irish barris- 
ter, in the House of Commons, session 
1819, could remember as little as possi- 
ble upon an electioneering subject. 
These slips of memory were, to 
ple’s thinking. not of the natural order ; 
nor was the following instance of Count 
Grammont, who had attached, if not 
engaged himself to Miss Hamilton, and 
all on a sudden went off for France ; 
Count George Hamilton, her brother, 
pursued and overtook him at Dover, 
when he thus addressed him: “ My 
dear friend, { believe you have forgot- 
ten a circumstance that should take 
place before your return to France.” 
‘To which Grammont replied, “ True, 
my dear friend; what a memory I 
have! I quite forgot that I was to mar- 
ry your sister ; but [ will instantly ac- 
company you back to London and rec- 
tify that forgetfulness.” Itis needless to 
add that Grammont’s personal courage 
was of the smallest calibre. Thus also 
Claudius Cesar, though no wit, had a 
very treacherous memory: after he had 
had his wife Messalina murdered, he 
would ask the servants why the Em- 
press did not come in to supper as 
usual; and many others, whom after 
having been graciously pleased to put 
to death, he the next day invited to the 
councils, or to throw dice; and as they 
made but small haste sent messengers 
to reprove them for their delay. 


Bishop Burnet was very remarkable 
in this ; in the days of the great Marl- 
borough, he obtained an interview with 
him, and was even asked to dine, but 
cautioned to be on his guard and not 
commit himself. Among other great 
company was Prince Eugene, who see- 
ing a dignified Clergyman present, ask- 
ed who he was, and having heard he 
had been at Paris in 1680, asked him 
how long it was since he had left it. 
Burnet, fluttered, answered with pre- 
Cipitation he could not recollect the 


year, but it was at the time that the 
Countess of Soissons was imprisoned 
on suspicion of practising a concealed 
mode of poisoning people. This la- 
dy happened to be the mother of Prince 
Eugene, and both parties’ eyes being 
fixed upon each other, then only he 
perceived his mistake, stammered, 
apologized, and retired in the utmost 
confusion. Upon another occasion, the 
Bishop dining one day with Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, the conver- 
sation turned upon the ingratitude of 
Government to the Duke, who had just 
lost his places. Burnet aptly compared 
him to Belisarius; when her Grace 
asked what was the occasion of his 
downfal ? “Oh! madam, (says Bur- 
net) poor Belisarius had a shocking 
brimstone of a wife.” 


When the learned Selden’s library 
was brought into that of the Bodleian, 
in 1659, several pair of spectacles were 
found in the books, which Mr. Selden 
had forgotten. 


Dr. Thomas (Bishop of Salisbury,) 
forgot the day he was to be married, 
and was surprized at his servant’s 
bringing him in a new dress. A gnat 
stinging him in the leg, the Doctor 
stooped and scratched another gentle- 
man’s instead, who stood next.— Gent. 
Mag. vol. 44. 


Joseph Scaliger positively declared, 
that he knew nothing of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, though it took 
place all around him in Paris. His 
close studies to the Hebrew tongue pre- 
vented his hearing the clashing of arms, 
the cries of children, the shrieks of 
women, and the groans of men. 


La Fontaine was so absent as to call 
and visit a friend whose funeral he had 
attended. He was much surprised at 
first, but recollecting himself, said “ It 
is true enough, for I was there.”—Ni- 
clas was so absent, as to often ask his 
servant if he had bathed, or dined. 


Mrs. Vesey, a lady of great fashion 
and a sort of rival to Mrs. Montague in 
her day, once declaimed toa lady of 
quality, in public company, against 
second marriages: the lady whom she 
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addressed had been twice married ; and 
Mr. Vesey was her own second hus- 
band. When reminded of this she ex- 
claimed, “ Bless me !. my dear, I had 
quite forgotten it.” 


But let us now quote some instances 
of those who had a vast though particu- 
lar retentiveness of memory. ‘This 
collection might have been considera- 
bly increased, but enough is shewn to 
make people ashamed of their short 
memories ; a thing universally com- 
plained of. We do not go so far as to 
think the artificial helps which Dr. 
Grey, in his ‘ Memoria Technica,’ or 
Von Feinagle, in his book, any way 
useful ; the memory is itself unnecessa- 
rily burdened by the very aids pro- 
posed to assist it. Unquestionably, 
the desire or resolution to remember 
any thing is the completest method of 
going to work, aided hy temperate and 
abstinent living. But not to digress 
further :— 


Blaise Pascal had so excellent a 
memory, that he would often say, he 
never forgot any thing he had a mind 
to remember. ‘There certainly is a 
faculty of retaining that which we de- 
sire, and of discarding from the memo- 
ry what is useless. 


Strada says, that Francis Suarez had 
such a memory that he had all the 
works of St. Augustine by heart ; now 
this saint’s works consist of nearly a 
score of volumes of ,folio, and the man 
is to be wondered at if not pitied, who 
could so employ his faculty. 


La Motte once terrified a young au- 
thor who had been reading a new trage- 
dy to him,by accusing him of the plagia- 
rism of one entire act, which he repeat- 
ed to the poet after hearing but once 
read. When La Motte had enjoyed 
his joke, he put all to rights with the 
unhappy author. 


Jedediah Buxton astonished the Roy- 
al Society, whom he called the Volk of 
the Siety Court, with his calculations 
made solely by memory, for he could 
neither read nor write. 


Grotius had that most amazing 
memory, that the author of his Life 
gells us, that being present at the re- 





view of some regiments, he remembered 
the names of every individual soldier. . 


Thomas Dempster, a Scotchman, 
professor at Bologna, and author of 
several works in the 17th century, used 
to say that he knew not what it was to 
forget. It is said that he remembered 
the most recondite passages of antiqui- 
ty ; on which account Francis Cupius, 
aman of incomparable learning, used 
to call him the great speaking li>rary. 


Joseph Scaliger could repeat, what 
he only took twenty-one days to learn, 
the whole of Homer’s Iliad and Odys- 
sey: the Iliads alone have 31,670 
verses, 


That of Quintus Hortentius, the 
pleader, and contemporary with Cice- 
ro, was remarkable : Upon a challenge 
that was made to him he staid a whole 
day ata public sale, and repeated in 
order the several things which had been 
sold, to whom, and at what time. His 
recital being compared with the ac- 
count taken by the clerk, it appeared 
that his memory had not made him 
mistake in one particular. 


Alexius de Alexiis, an Italian physi- 
cian of the 17th century, was endow- 
ed with a prodigious memory ; of this 
he gave a remarkable instance in the 
convent of the capuchins, when he was 
physician to them. A father of that 
order had preached that year at Rome, 
and was frequented by multitudes of 
people of every age and rank, who 
were charmed with his ridiculous man- 
ner of speaking, and his gestures, which 
were copied fromthe theatre. Alexius 
had been present at one of the most re- 
markable of his sermons, which he 
soon after repeated to the fathers of the 
convent for the sake of diversion ; and 
this he did to that perfection, that he 
not only preserved the order, method, 
and even words of his discourse, but 
likewise represented the very voice, and 
look, and action of the preacher.— 
What a memory must Mr. Mathews 
the comedian have, not merely as to 
his part, but the tone, gesture, manner, 
every thing, of those whom he imitates ! 


Dr. Fuller, another of “ the wor- 
thies,” had such a, memory, that he 
once undertook, in passing to and fro 
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from Temple Bar to the farthest con- 
duit in Cheapside, to tell at his return, 
every sign as it stood in order, on both 
sides of the way, repeating them either 
backwards or forwards, as he should be 
desired ; which he exactly did, not 
missing or misplacing one, to the as- 
tonishment of those who heard him. 
But that which was more strange still, 
was his manner of writing, which, 
something like that of the Chinese, was 
from the top of the page to the bottom. 
The manner was thus: He would write 
near the margin the first words of every 
line down to’ the foot of the paper ; 
then, by beginning at the head again, 
fill up every one of these lines, which, 
without any interlineation or spaces, 
but with the full and equal length, 
would so adjust the sense and matter, 
that he could not do it better, as he 
sometimes said, if he had written all 
out in a continued series. 


Charles Bertheau, one of the minis- 
ters of the Walloon church in Thread- 
needle-street, had so good a memory, 
that it might be said he never forgot 
any thing of what he saw, read, or 
heard. He understood ecclesiastical 
history so well that he might always be 
consulted on it with safety; for he 
would at any time name the persons, 
and even the most minute circumstances 
of time and place relating to the events 
upon which he was consulted. He 
died Dec. 25, 1732. 


Beza could repeat by heart all the 
psalms in Hebrew, and all the chapters 
of St. Paul in Greek. He discoursed 
upon ancient history with such perspi- 
cuity, that one would have thought 


(says Casaubon) he had just been read- | 
ing Plutarch, and authors of that class. 


The invention of local memory is as- 
cribed to Simonides. It is proper to 
mention the occasion upan which he in- 
vented it. When Scopas and his 
guests were killed by the falling of the 
room, they were so disfigured that they 
could not be distinguished from each 
other. However it was of importance 
to distinguish them ; for those who 
wanted to bury them were desirous of 
doing this office each to his relation, 
Simonides extricated them out of this 
difficulty ; he recollected the place 
where each of the guests had sat, and 
by this means was capable of venti | 
the relations which was the person eac 
of them was to bury. Reflecting after- 
wards upon the importance of order to 
preserve easily the ideas of objects, he 
invented the method of annexing them 
to certain places. Cicero de Orat. lib. 
2. calls him the Inventor of Local 
Memory. 

After all; a’man of strong memory 
makes himself some enemies, for he be- 
comes a leading man or rather a tyrant 
in conversation ; in due time, unless he 
restrains, he becomes a dictator. ‘The 
rest of the company are as dwarfs; 
they cannot prevent his engrossing all 
the attention, and dare not attack him. 
Just like a proud beauty, who darkens 
and eclipses all the rest in company, 
and is consequently an object of hatred 
among the ladies, so is the learned man, 
or the man of everlasting quotation. 
There are such, but they lessen their 
own comfort, when they refuse to let 
any one else slip in a word, even edge- 
ways, 





THE MARINER’S SONG, 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


lL. 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 
2. 


O for a soft and gentle wind ! 
I heard a fair one cry ; 


But give to me the snoring breeze, 


And white waves heaving high ; 


And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free— 

The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 

3. 

Chere’s tempest in yon herned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud : 

And hark the music, mariners, 
The wind is piping loud ; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
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APHORISMS, THOUGHTS, AND OPINIONS, ON MORALS. 


T ALWAYS consider. the sceptic, 
who endeavours to deprive his com- 
panions of their religious belief, by his 
arguments and his eloquence, as influ- 
enced by thesame motives as the fox 
in the fable; who having lost his tail, 
and feeling the misery of the privation, 
could not bear that his brethren should 
ossess an advantage of which he was 
deprived ; and therefore selfishly en- 
deavoured to persuade them to cut off 
their brushes in imitation of him. 

Men and women of talent who live 
in the country, or in a provincial town, 
are very apt to overrate their own abili- 
ties, and to become conceited :—those 
who are in retirement have no one to 
compare themselves with, and are, 
therefore, ignorant of their deficiencies ; 
—and those who live in a country town 
have, generally, only pigmies to mea- 
sure with, and naturally enough, there- 
fore, suppose themselves to be giants. 

Which is the happiest, or most envi- 
able person—that being who, having 
just pretensions to fame and universal 
homage, is in full and undisturbed pos- 
session of them ; or that being who hav- 
ing possessed them, and feeling their 
emptiness, lias chosen to resign them, 
and retire from the tumult of the world 
to the quiet of retirement ? 

There is nothing which requires so 
much mental courage, and so much 
firm principle, as to tell the strict truth, 
in spite of strong temptation to tell the 
lies of interest, of pride, and of com- 
plaisance ; because no fame, no honor 
await the person who so does ; as there 
is scarcely an individual in Societ y who 
values spontaneous truth, or indeed any 
truth :—to tell a little fib, a white lie, is 
thought even meritorious on some oc- 
casions ; while a strict adherence to 
truth onsmall, as wellas on great points, 
exposes the person who so adheres to 
be ridiculed, if not despised, by people 
in general: therefore, he who can act 
up to his own sense of right, in defiance 
of ridicule and example, and also, un- 
stimulated by aught but the whisper of 
conscience, is capable of what I must 
call the most difficult moral heroism. 


A man of moderate talents is always 
contented with himself—a man of sterl- 
ing talents, on the contrary, is always 
discontented, because he continually 
discovers powers and acquirements 
beyond what he possesses :—thus is the 
balance in lite kept even—and those 
who are the best gifted, are not the most 
happy. 

How very easy, and how very com- 
mon it is to become ridiculous, and a 
mark for petty detractions, though pos- 
sessed of great personal qualities, rare 
talents and superior wit, unless a con- 
stant watch is kept over the vanity ; 
and how often does one see superior 
men or women rendered objects of ridi- 
cule by an inierior and contemptible 
one, who has the power of playing 
them off, as it is called, and of putting 
the springs of their vanity, uncon- 
sciously, in motion :—when so played 
upon, they lose their shining and mark- 
ed superiority of character, and are 
levelled, for the time, with the most 
ungifted of their companions—as the 
toy called the whiz-gig, however rich 
and handsome it may be from the out- 
ward decoration bestowed on it, when 
it is whirling round under the hand of 
the player, loses every trace of its ex- 
ternal beauty, and looks no better than 
one made of the most common mate- 
rials. 

The person who lies, in order to con- 
ceala weak or wicked action, is no 
more sure of effecting the purpose, than 
the slattern, who ties a clean apron 
over a dirty petticoat, is of concealing 
her untidiness—the slightest gust of 
wind may blow the apron aside; and 
the slightest “cross examination may 
detect the lie. 

The vain man is he, who values 
himself on the qualities and advantages 
which he really possesses ;—the con- 
ceited man values himself on qualities 
which he has not, and adds poverty of 
intellect to arrogance of pretension. 

If I were not withheld from lying by 
any better motives, I should be deter- 
red from it, by its being contemptible, 
because it isso easy ; nay, the very 
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easiest thing in nature; for children and 
fools excel init. Children are not con- 
scious of the probable mischievous con- 
sequences of the disgrace of a lie, and 
fools regard them not. Those whoare 
older and wiser, too weak to resist 
temptation to falsehood, yet too strong 
not to see the difficulties and dangers 
which surround it, are apt to betray 
themselves, even while committing the 
vice of lying ; and by an involuntary 
blush, a snapping eye-lid, and a down- 
cast eye, do homage to that truth, a- 
gainst which they are rebelling. 
Though no one can deny that vari- 
ous evils are mingled with the blessings 
of existence; still, if we were to take 
from the catalogue of miseries those, 
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which are merely the result of our own 
diseased imaginations, and the distorted 
or mistaken view which we take of cir- 
cumstances and persons, | am convinc- 
ed that the list would be astonishingly 
diminished. 

Enviable, indeed, are those who, 
when the hand of faithlessness, treache- 
ry, or death has blighted all their own 
prospects in this life, can delight to 
busy themselves in promoting the pub- 
lic or private welfare of their fellow- 
creatures. Though bankrupts them- 
selves in happiness, by trading on com- 
mission for others, they will by that 
means gain in time a small capital of 
their own. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON AND PARIS, 


LETTER Il. 


The Marquess de Vermont in London, to Sir Charles Darniey, Bart. at Paris. 


OU English are such ramblers 
that, perhaps, of all places home 
is the last where your friends have any 
chance of finding you. Deeply, there- 
fore, as I share the disappointment, my 
dear Darnley, which you have had the 
kindness to express at our separation, I 
confess | am more grieved than surpris- 
edat your absence. You are very phi- 
losophical in discovering, that we may 
both derive some advantage from the 
singular coincidence, which sent you by 
one road to Paris, while I took the 
other to London. This kind of moral- 
izing, and drawing good from evil, is 
quite characteristic of your national 
disposition. I cannot be so reasonable, 
nor shall I ever cease to regret the loss 
of your valuable assistance, in viewing 
this interesting country. But as Fate 
has deprived me of so able a conductor, 
I must grope my way in the dark as 
well as I can ; and, after having done 
80, I shall avail myself of your permis- 
sion, and submit my remarks to the 
examination and correction of your 
superior judgment. Nor shall [ hesi- 
tate when I perceive, in your observa- 
tions on France, any error which my 
local knowledge can set right, to point 
out to you the supposed mistake. 
In reading your letter, I could not 
help smiling at some of your critiques. 


No one is more liberal than yourself; 
yet so difficult is it to divest oneself of 
early prejudices, that even you seem to 
consider all those incongruities which 
drew your notice on the road to Paris, 
as peculiar to the country which you are 
visiting ; forgetting what a modern 
writer observes, with equal truth and 
neatness, “ that inconsistency is the 
grand characteristic of man.” I do not 
pretend to assert, that no absurdities 
can be found in our usages and man- 
ners ; but in what region, inhabited by 
human beings, will no similar imperfec- 
tions be discovered ? In general, I be- 
lieve, it is true, that in your favoured 
island more pains are taken to preserve 
a corresponding propriety in all you do 
or undertake, than elsewhere ; but even 
in England, do you think there are no 
inconsistencies ? 

I have, as yet, only spent one week 
in this proud Albion, yet I have not 
done so, without perceiving that, in spite 
of its freedom, moral rectitude, and dif- 
fused knowledge, this country has still 
its contradictions. 

To begin with the Inns, which are 
generally and perhaps justly, consider- 
ed as superior to those on the Contin- 
ent, and which some travellers have 
compared to the Palaces of Princes. I 
confess that, in many respects, they 
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deserve the praises which have been 
lavished on them. The civility of the 
landlords, and the almost troublesome 
attention of the waiters,—the well-car- 
peted and well-aired rooms, into which 
the fatigued stranger is conducted on 
his arrival,—the blazing fire,—the close- 
drawn curtains,—the handsome and 
easy sopha,—the sideboard covered 
with glass and plate, and the general 
cleanliness of all around, are circum- 
stances well calculated to justify such 
encomiums. Now, notwithstanding 
these varied conveniences, your most 
celebrated Inns are deficient in many 
things essential to the comfort of a per- 
son accustomed to the manners and ha- 
bits of the Continent. 


When after a boisterous though rapid 
voyage I landed at Dover, (after having 
been much indisposed on the passage) 
I took up my quarters in one of the best 
hotels of that town, I was no less sur- 
prised than delighted at the manner in 
which I was welcomed to this house of 
public entertainment. ‘The master of 
the establishment met me as I left the 
packet ; and, hearing that I intended to 
be his lodger, insisted on being my 
guide, and walked before me to his 
dwelling, promising, at the same time, 
that he would himself see my luggage 
conveyed to the Custom-house, and 
superintend the examination of its con- 

nts. 

At the door of the inn I was received 
by his wife, a smiling and well-dressed 
young woman, who conducted me into 
a small but comfortable apartment ; and 
in less than five minutes I found myself 
quite at home, while half a dozen wait- 
ers busied themselves in anticipating 
my wishes. ne stirred the fire, a se- 
cond drew down the curtains, a third 
placed on the polished table a pair of 
wax candles, a fourth lighted them, a 
fifth brought a newspaper, and a sixth, 
on my enquiring about dinner, ran for a 
bill of fare. 

Well, thought I, this England 
seems, indeed, a most “delightful place, 
and a simple traveller is better treated 
here than an Ambassador or reigning 
Prince in other countries. Nor did I 
forget to contrast all these civilities with 
the cold and haughty manner in which 
you and I were so often received at 
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similar houses in America. When the 
bill of fare, which was as long as la 
carte ata French restaurateur’s, was 
produced, some of my miseries began. 
—It contained a list of every kind of 
butcher’s meat, every kind of poultry 
every kind of fish, and every kind of 
vegetables ; but all these things were 
to dress, and nothing was ready, though 
the hour at which I arrived was precise- 
ly that at which I know the generality 
of Englishmen are in the habit of din- 
ing. The necessity of waiting, while 
my meal was preparing, did not very 
well accord with the ravenous appetite 
of a man who had not eaten since 
sun-rise, and who, in the interval, had 
crossed the Channel : but compelled to 
do so I requested, without making any 
selection, that my landlady would have 
the goodness to order for me whatever 
could be most expeditiously cooked. 
No time was lost in executing my or- 
ders ; but when, on being informed that 
the dinner was ready, | begged that the 
soup might be br ought in, { found to my 
great disappointment, that that usual, 
and almost from habit necessary article 
in a Frenchman’s meal, had been omit- 
ted. “ Then,” said I, “ let me have 
what you have substituted,” A slice 
of boiled cod, with a very insipid sauce 
made of oysters (which | happen par- 
ticularly to dislike) was followed by a 
plate of mutton chops, which weré so 
hard and so raw, that I could with dif- 
ficulty persuade myself to taste them ; 
and the potatoes, which filled another 
dish, were scarcely more inviting. I 
requested, therefore, to have some other 
vegetables, when some greens were 
placed on the table—but they, too, were 
underboiled. One of the waiters, per- 
ceiving that I did not seem to relish the 
dinner which he had set before me,said 
very civilly, “ Sir, would you choose 
something else ?—Perhaps you would 
prefer a beefsteak, veal cutlet, or a slice 
of cold ham ?” 


“ Oh, no:—cannot I have a partridge 
—some pigeons—a _ fricandeau—or a 
vol-au-vent ?” ( mentioning some of the 
articles which in France are met with 
in the commonest inns.) His answer 
convinced me that nothing of the kind 
was here to be had without several 
hours previous notice. In despair! 














called for pastry ; when an ill-made 
apple-tart and some tasteless jelly were 
brought in s—and when I asked for a 
desert, a few oranges, a dry biscuit, and 
a dish of sour apples, were all which I 
could obtain. In respect to wine I 
was equally unfortunate: I first tried 
the port, but it appeared so very strong 
to my palate, that I seemed to be swal- 
lowing liquid flames of fire and ether : 
I changed it for claret ; the beverage 
thus denominated proved so adulterated, 
that I could scarcely recognise in.its 
taste the most distant résemblance to 
my favourite Bordeaux. But to con- 
clude the tale of mes petits malheurs, 
my next demand was for coffee :—after 
1 had waited half an hour, a silver salv- 
er was placed before me, containing an 
elegant vase of the same metal ; and by 
its side a china dish, with a well-butter- 
ed muffin, and a cut glass jug full of the 
richest cream. All these preparations 
promised well; but when I began to 
pour out the coffee from the ornamental 
pot which held it, I found it so ill-made, 
and so dilated with water, that it was 
not without disgust that I swallowed a 
cup-full. 

Little refreshed by my dinner, and 
exhausted with the fatigues of the day, 
lexpressed, at an early hour, my inten- 
tion of retiring to rest : as soon as I told 
the waiter that such’ was my wish, a 
pretty and well-dressed young woman, 
who said she was the chamber-maid, 
made her appearance : and carrying a 
wax taper in a silver candlestick, led 
me through the intricate mazes of an 
old staircase, which seemed to run 
from one end of the house to the other, 
into a low-roofed room, where a small 
but neat bedstead, with furniture of 
Snowy-white linen, accompanied with 
every other apparent comfort, seemed 
to promise that if I had not dined very 
luxuriously, I should be indemnified by 
the enjoyment of a good night’s repose : 
think then of my disappointment, when 
on lying down that, instead of the pile 
of mattresses to which we are accus- 
tomed in France, there was nothing 
here but a down feather-bed, the heat 
of which was intolerable ; while the 
sheets had been so highly mangled, 
that [ could not find a resting place. 
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After tossing about for several hours in . 
a state of feverish irritation, I had at 
last sunk into an uneasy sleep, when I 
was suddenly roused by the sound of a 
horn, which announced, as I was in- 
formed the next day, the arrival of the 
London mail-coach. Again I attempt- 
ed to tranquillize myself ; and, after an 
interval of some time, fell again into an 
imperfect slumber, when I was a second 
time disturbed by a still louder noise 
than that which had at first awakened 
me: it was occasioned by some late 
travellers, who finding the gate of the 
inn closed, which was directly under 
my windows, were knocking at it, and 
demanding post-horses. ; 

Such was my first night at an English 
inn ; and such my experience of the 
comforts, the much vaunted comforts of 
a country which, in this respect, is said 
to be superior to all the world. 

You will acknowledge that, if before 
you had been a week in France you 
discovered some inconsistencies, before 
I had passed twenty-four hours in this 
island, I had sufficient cause to make a 
similar complaint. My bill, too, for 
these wretched accommodations a- 
mounted to something more than two 
guineas; for which sum at Paris, after 
eating the most luxurious dinner at 
Beauvilliérs’ or Robérts’, you may 
sieep at any of the most expensive ho- 
tels, in such a bed as a Roman emperor 
would not have disdained. Nor were 
the circumstances which I have men- 
tioned peculiar to Dover—wherever I 
stopped on the road I found similar ad- 
vantages, and similar disadvantages. At 
every inn I enjoyed on my arrival the 
comforts ofa good fire, and a well aired 
room ; and in all of them the charm of 
extreme cleanliness, and great civility : 
—but when, wishing to satisfy my appe- 
tite I called for the bill of fare, I uni- 
formly received a long list of mutton, 
veal, beef, lamb, poultry, and fish to 
dress; and I soon learnt that, unless I 
was disposed to wait three or four 
hours for the preparation of a dinner, 
aud to treble the already heavy charges _ 
of my travelling expenses, that the only 
real choice was between a tough mutton- 
chop and a hard beef-steak, between an 
ill-cooked veal cutlet and a raw leg of 
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roast lamb, and between stale pastry 
and insipid jelly. 

Having thus spoken frankly of the 
ill conveniences which I have experi- 
enced, it gives me great pleasure to re- 
verse the picture, and to speak to you 
of the satisfaction which my journey 
has already aflorded me. 

In going from Dover to London, I 
was delighted with the rapidity of the 
posting, the beauty of the horses, and 
the civility of the drivers—the excel- 
lence of the roads—the rich variety 
of the landscapes—the ornamented 
grounds and elegant villas of the gentry 
—the white cottages and neat gardens 
of the peasantry—the picturesque vil- 
lages—the appearance of comfort so 
generally displayed in the dresses and 
dwellings of all orders of the people— 
and with the first sight of your renown- 
ed Thames, flowing majestically be- 
tween the counties of Kent and Essex ; 
and so crowded with vessels, that I 
seemed to behold a forest of masts. I 
was also much surprised at the multi- 
tude of travellers, whom I met in pri- 
vate and public carriages of all descrip- 
tions. You are, indeed,a wandering 
nation, par eminence. I am persuaded 
that, between Dover and London, I saw 
twice as many persons as will be found 
at any time in the road between Paris 
and Geneva ; tho’ the latter journey is at 
least four times longer than the former. 

AslT approached London, I endea- 
voured to discover the dome of St. 
Paul’s. It was at last pointed out to 
me, but it was so enveloped in a cloud 
of smoke, that with difficulty 1 perceiv- 
ed its mighty top. In driving over 


-Westminster-bridge, [ lamented, that a 


nearer view of the river was impeded 
by the lofty parapets ; but what I did 
see excited my admiration. In enter- 
ing the town, I confess I was disap- 


pointed. After traversing a shabby 
street, formed almost entirely of shops, 
I perceived, it istrue, a handsome open- 
ing to the left, the striking feature of 
which is the Abbey ; but its ancient 
magnificence seems little to accord 
with the modern garden adjoining it, 
and still less with the low and petty 
buildings which we passed in approach- 
ing it. Evening was coming in at the 
moment of my arrival, and a dense and 
yellow fog threw a gloom on all around. 
The convenience, however, of your 
trottoirs, for which it is ‘curious that 
we who donot generally possess the ad- 
vantage, have invented the only appro- 
priate name, did not escape my notice. 
On these trottoirs crowds of well-dress- 
ed pedestrians of both sexes were hast- 
ening to their respective avocations, in 
spite of the unfavourable state of the 
atmosphere, and of the approaching 
night.—Nor did I fail to remark the 
numberless elegant carriages and load- 
ed carts, which impeded our way when 
we came to Charing-Cross, while the 
richness and variety of the shops, which 
were just lighted, dazzled my eyes, and 
distracted my attention. 

But more ofall this hereafter. I have 
for the present, taken up my quarters at 
Brunet’s, in Leicester-square ; for though 
I hope, by and by, so to accustom my- 
self to your usages as to feel perfectly 
at my ease in an English hotel, [ think, 
for the moment, I shall be more satisfi- 
ed at the house of a countryman, where 
I shall be able to command all those 
conveniences which early habit has 
rendered indispensable. For my next 
letter, I flatter myself I shall finda 
more interesting topic than that of soups 
and waiters, to which this has been ne- 
cessarily confined. Adieu, 

. And believe me ever your’s, 

Le Marquis pe VERMONT. 





Stephensiana, No. X. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, &c. 


DR. WOLCOT. 

I used to meet Peter Pindar in din- 
ner-parties at Sir Richard Phillips’s. 
He was one of the strongest-headed and 
shrewdest men] ever knew. He had 
a certain round of stories, but they were 
excellent and would bear repetition. 


He acted as well as spoke, and imitated 
the tones of his speakers with great fe- 
licity. Many of his stories were farces, 
in which he represented all the drama- 
tis persone. 

He wrote against the court, but was 
neither a patriot nor politician. His 
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court scandal was derived from Welt- 
jie, the Prince’s cook, and his poems 
were well received at Carlton-House. 
He hated democracy and always fa- 
voured aristocratic opinions and prac- 
tices. The sale of his early pieces was 
prodigious,—10, 20, and even 30,000 
copies went off in a month or two. 
This rendered him a desirable object of 
bookselling speculation ; and about the 
year 1795, Robinson, Golding, and 
Walker, entered into a treaty to grant 
him an annuity for his published works ; 
and, on certain conditions for his un- 
published ones. While this was pend- 
ing, Peter had an attack of asthma, 
which he did not conceal or palliate ; 
but, at meetings of the parties, his asth- 
ma always interrupted the business. A 
fatal result was of course anticipated, 
and, instead of a sum of money, an an- 
nuity of 250/. per annum was preferred. 
Soon after the bond was signed, Peter 
called on Walker, the manager for the 
parties, who, surveying him with a 
scrutinizing eye, asked him how he did ? 
“ Much better, thank you (said Peter) : 
I have taken measure of my asthma ; 
the fellow is troublesome, but I know 
his strength, and am his master.””— 
“Oh !” said Walker, gravely, and 
turned into an adjoining room, where 
Mrs. W. a prudent woman, had been 
listening to the conversation. Peter, 
aware of the feeling, paid a keen atten- 
tion to the husband and wife, and heard 
the latter exclaim, “ There now, did’nt 
[tell you he woud’nt die,—fool that 
you’ve been, I knew he woud’nt die.” 
Peter enjoyed the joke, and outlived 
all the parties,—receiving the annuity 
for twenty-four years, during which va- 
rious efforts were used to frustrate his 
claims ; for his works, after that period, 
never netted 100/. per annum ; and 
such is the fluctuation of public favour, 
that his latter pieces seldom paid for 
the expenses of printing. 


BONAPARTE. 

The court of Bonaparte was the most 
splendid ever seen in Europe. Mar- 
shals, ambassadors, princes, sovereigns, 
all surrounded his throne, sought his 
smiles and obeyed his mandates. 

The livery of Bonaparte was gold 
and green. He adopted the golden 
bees from those found in the tomb of 


Childeric, and supposed to have deco- 


rated the robes of the Merovingian — 


kings. 
LIBERALITY. 

Cicero, after enumerating and dis- 
cussing some mistaken notions on the 
subject, subjoins, that liberality con- 
sists in giving with judgment. 

TURPIN, THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

This notorious robber, who plunder- 
edthe rich and spared the poor, was a 
native of Epping, whose extensive for- 
ests favoured his enterprises. He was 
the terror of the public roads for many 
years, and, eluding all pursuit," settled 
and married near York, where, wan- 
tonly shooting a farmer’s cock, he was 
taken before. a magistrate, accidentally 
recognized as the noted highwayman, 
brought to trial, and executed. On one 
occasion, to elude pursuit, he is said to 
have ridden 180 miles on one horse 
without rest. 

FARINELLI. 

The old Duke of Northumberland 
was very fond of music. One evening 
he had assembled a great company on 
purpose to hear Farinelli sing ; but 
that capricious castrato sent a verbal 
message, that he was otherwise engaged, 
and could not attend. On this the 
Duke of Medina, who was in the com- 
pany, dispatched his servant for the 
singer, who was his subject; anda 
chair having been placed, all the com- 
pany except his highness stood up on 
his entrance. “ Does your Grace per- 
mit a public singer to sit in your pre- 
sence?” “No,” saysthe Duke. “ Mr. 
Farinelli, stand in yonder corner, and 
sing in your best manner.” He ac- 
cordingly complied, and exerted all his 
powers. 

NAPOLEON. 

In 1805 Count Darvu was at Bo- 
logne, as ar ag at of the army. 
One morning the Emperor summoned 
him into his cabinet. Daru imme- 
diately repaired thither, and found him 
transported with rage, traversing his 
apartment with hurried steps, and 
breaking a sullen silence only by hasty 
and short exclamations :—“ What a 


navy !—What an admiral !—What 
sacrifices lost !|—My expectations are 
deceived !—This Villeneuve !—Instead 
of being in the Channel, he has just 
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entered Ferrol !—It is all over with 
him !—He will be blockaded there.— 
Daru, place yourself there, (pointing to 
a corner of the room,) and write while 
I dictate.” ‘The Emperor had receiv- 
ed at a very early hour the news of the 
arrival of Villeneuve in a Spanish port ; 
he immediately saw his intended con- 
quest of England baffled ; the immense 
expenses of the fleet and flotilla lost for 
a time, and perhaps forever ! Then, in 
a paroxysm of fury, which would per- 
mit no other man in similar circum- 
stances to preserve their judgment, he 
formed one of the boldest resolutions, 
and sketched one of the most admirable 
plans of a campaign which any con- 
queror ever conceived in leisure and 
cold-blood. Without hesitating, with- 
out stopping for a moment, he dictated 
the whole of the plan of the campaign 
of Austerlitz ; the departure of all the 





corps of the army, from Hanover and 
Holland to the confines of the west and 
the south of France. ‘The order of the 
marches, their duration ; the places for 
the converging and re-union of the 
columns ; the cutting off by surprize, 
and the attacks with open force; the 
various movements of the enemy,—all 
was foreseen ! Victory was ensured in 
all the hypotheses. Such was the ac- 
curacy and the vast foresight of this 
plan, that, over a line of departure of 
six hundred miles, lines of operations of 
nine hundred miles in length were fol- 
lowed from primitive indications, day 
by day, and place by place, as far as 
Munich. Beyond that capital, the 
epochs alone experienced some altera- 
tions; but the places were reached, and 
the whole of the plan was crowned 
with complete success. 





(New Monthly, October.) 
SONG. 
THE DEVIL AND THE NUNS. 


THERE once was a convent of beautiful Nuns, 
Sing heigh, and their looks were so holy, 

That the pouting and scorn of those pale pretty ones 
Made the Devil himself melancholy. 


Like a minstrel he once clamber’d up to their wall, 
And of love at their grate he sang lowly ; 

But they soon put a stop to his sweet madrigal, 
And they tumbled him back rowley-powley. 


Ho, ho! quoth the Devil, but I will not flinch : 
And his way he by hook or by crook made, 
Till at last he contriv’d, in the guise of a wench, 
To be hir’d in their house for a cook-maid. 


Gramercy, sweet maids, could ye ever believe, 
Ye should meet with a snare so bewitching, 

As that he, who had offer’d the apple to Eve, 
Was to cook apple-pies in your kitchen. 


To his stews and his pies went the father of lies, 
And he pamper’d his pretty despisers, 

Till they grew by degrees, from pale meek devotees, 
Into bouncing and brave gormandizers. 


Such laughing and roistering soon made the cloister ring, 
You could scarcely distinguish them frdém boys ; 

Lord knows how their diet had set them a-riot, 
But they romp’d like a parcel of tomboys. 


And I wish, merry Fair, that your tricks had stopp’d there. 
But the Devil slipp’d under their patties 

Torn leaves, as by chance, from old books of romance, 
About ladies that kiss’d through the lattice. 


Like tinder each poor little heart caught the spark, 
And began with love-fancies to palter ; 

Singing rapturous songs from the dawn to the dark, 
But alas ! ’twas not songs from the Psalter. 

When their Confessor scolded, they pull’d both his ears - 
Then O-ho, quoth the Devil, (and drolly 

Put his tongue in his cheek) I forgive you, my dears, 
For your tumbling me back rowley-powley. 























THE SHOWS OF LONDON. 
SERPENTS. 

There are now exhibiting, by a daugh- 
ter of the late Polito’s (as we are told,) 
in one of the small rooms of the Egyp- 
tian Hall, three fine specimens of the 
serpent tribes. Two are Boas, and 
not so large as we have seen these crea- 
tures alive ; but they are curious just 
now, from the circumstance of one 
having cast its skin, and the other be- 
ing in the act of losing its outer cover- 
ing. The former is more lively than 
its companion, which is comparatively 
dull and torpid. The head has a 
strange appearance, especially about 
the eyes, which look like horn organs 
in a mask, and are in fact little else.— 
The motions of these enormous snakes 
are exceedingly beautiful : raising their 
heads as if by a magic power, when 
they assume a perpendicular direction ; 
and when moving horizontally, undu- 
lating in the most sliding, graceful, and 
picturesque involutions. The tongue 
is soft and harmless, resembling a swal- 
low’s tail, the danger from this animal 
being only in its tremendous power of 
compression and in its bite. The scales 
smooth,and the colours varied and rich. 

In a smaller cage (also lined with 
flannel, and the front well guarded with 
wire,) is a serpent of a more mortal 
character, and one which we are not 
aware was ever before brought alive to 
England: it is the famous Cobro de Ca- 
pello, the Hooded or Spectacle Snake 
(Coluber Naja of Linnzus.) Of this 
venomous reptile the bite is certain and 
speedy death, unless a remedy is imme- 
diately applied. A volatile alkali taken 
internally, and constant action to pre- 
vent sleep, form, we believe, the best 
antidote. The specimen here exhibi- 
ted is about five feet in length. Its 
head is flat, and its aspect singularly 
fierce and disagreeable. If provoked, 
it darts so furiously against the wires as 
to injure itself; and now seemingly 
aware of this, except much irritated, it 
only shows its resentment by hissing, 
erecting its head, and looking steadfast- 
ly at the assailant. The Boas under 
similar circumstances also hiss and en- 
deavour to bite. On each side of the 
neck of the Cobro (whiclt is very 
Small) are radiations like lateral fins ; 
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and behind the two marks which pro” 
cure it the name of Spectacle. Its 
colour is browner than that of the boas, 
and the speckles by no means so bril- 
liant. The scales are rough—general- 
ly if not always a characteristic of the 
poisonous serpent. ‘The tongue forked, 
like the others,and harmless, the venom 
lying in grooves of the teeth. When 
deprived of these fangs, which are long” 
and crooked, the Cobro is taught to 
dance to the Indian’s pipe, and to 
writhe innocuously about his person. It 
is evidently the same snake which we 
see carved so often and so highly vene- 
rated among the mystic symbols in 
Egyptian and oriental temples; and 
thus, besides its attractions to the natu- 
ralist, presents something of interest to 
the antiquarian. 

These animals have been about six 
weeks in this country, and have as yet 
taken no food. ‘They drink a little, 
and void a white fluid which becomes 
hard. The Boas may be equal to 
swallow a fowl or a rabbit; while the 
Cobro would probably be contented 
with bread and milk or food of that 
kind. They merit a visit from the 
curious. 


MONUMENT TO SHAKSPEARE. 

It appears by some late advertisements in 
the Newspapers, that a project has been set 
on foot to erect a monument to the memory 
of Shakspeare, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The country which gave birth to Shak- 
speare,and on that sole account might claim 
and deserve ‘ honour among the nations,’ 
even though all her other titles to distinc- 
tion were forfeited and forgotten, remains 
to this day without any fitting testimonial 
of its love, gratitude, and admiration, which 
her people collectively feel towards that 
‘ myriad-minded man.’ Our distinguished 
monarchs, statesmen, warriors, &c. have not 
been suffered to pass away from this scene 
of their energies, without some external 
symbol, some universal intelligible record 
of their claims to our reverence. But Shak- 
speare—that monarch in the realms of 
mind—that ‘ sovereign spirit’ to whom all 
are content to bow in token of homage— 
has hitherto remained with no other monu 
ment than his own works. Donbtless this 
is all-sufficient as it regards the dead ; but 
it is not enough to satisfy the living. To 
perpetuate the fame of Shakspeare, belongs 
to Shakspeare alone ; but to evince an ade- 
quate sense of the matchless powers from 
which that fame is forever springing, is @ 
distinction and a duty reserved for the 
present day, 
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VULGAR ERRORS. 
THE EAR-WIG. 

The idea of this harmless insect in- 
troducing himself into the human ear, 
and of causing great pain, and even 
death, is unfounded. Ifthis were among 
its habits, it would also infest the ears 
of brute animals: a thing wholly un- 
heard of. Nothing, in fact, is so repug- 
nant to its habits as that glutinous mat- 
ter which the ear supplies, and which 
would bea great impediment to the 
freedom of its motions. In the summer 
encampments a few years since, several 
regiments were assigned some ground 
on the downs near Winchester, which 
swarmed with these insects. During 
the whole season, only a single instance 
occurred of an earwig’s getting into the 
human ear: one soldier met with an 
accident of an earwig falling into his 
ear from the top of the tent in which 
he lay asleep; but even this occasioned 
him no great inconvenience ; the insect 
could make but little way, and was at 
once killed by pouring a little oil into 
the ear, and extracted by syringing with 
warm water. 

THE SOOTHSAYER. 

The insects of this genus possess a 
form the most romantic and extraordi- 
nary that is perhaps presented by any 
animated being ; and so powerful have 
their singular attitudes operated on the 
minds of the credulous and ignorant, 
that superstition has invested them with 
certain powers that are altogether unex 
emplified by any part of the history of 
animated nature. By the singular man- 
ner in which -the soothsayer stretches 
out its fore-legs, it has acquired the 
reputation of a diviner, who could un- 
fold all the secrets in the bosom of fu- 
turity; and because the insect-often sits 
upon its four hind legs, having the two 
fore ones raised up and folded together, 
the believing multitude have supposed 
it to be then holding intercourse with 
the Supreme power, in the exercise of 
devotion ; a circumstance from which 
it has obtained from the peasants of 
Languedoc, the name of Pregadoui, or 
the God-priyer. Inthat province the 


country people have also ascribed tothe 
soothsayer another very commendable 
quality ; that of obligingly showing the 
way to strangers: this it is supposed 
to do, by that peculiar habit which it 
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has of stietching its fore-legs sometimes 
to the right, and sometimes to the left. 
THE CAMEL CRICKET. 

This insect is nearly three inches 
in length, of a slender shape, and in its 
general sitting posture is observed to 
hold up its two fore-legs, slightly bent, 
as if in the attitude of praver : for this 
reason the superstition of the vulgar has 
conferred upon it the reputation of a 
sacred animal, and a popular notion 
has often prevailed, that a child or trav- 
eller having lost his way, would be sale- 
ly directed by observing the quarter to 
which the animal pointed when taken 
into the hand. In its real disposition 
itis very far from sanctity ; preying 
with great rapacity on any of the smal- 
ler insects which fall in its way, and for 
which it lies in wait with anxious assi- 
duity in the posture at first mentioned, 
seizing them with a sudden spring when 
within its reach, and devouring them. 
It is also of a very pugnacious nature, 
and, when kept with others of its own 
species in a state of captivity, will at- 
tack its neighbour with the utmost vio- 
lence, till one or the other is destroyed 
in the contest. Roésel, who kept some 
of these insects, observes, that in their 
mutual conflicts their manoeuvres very 
much resemble those of hussars fighting 
with sabres, and sometimes one cleaves 
the other through ata single stroke, or 
severs the head from the body. During 
these engagements the wings are gene- 
rally expanded, and when the battle is 
over the conqueror devours the slain. 

Among the Chinese, this quarrelsome 
property in the Mantis, is turned into a 
similar entertainment with that afforded 
by fighting cocks and quails : for it is 
to this insect, or one closely allied to it, 
that we suppose the following passage 
in Mr. Barrow’s account of China to 
allude. ‘“ They have even extended 
their enquiries after fighting animals to 
the insect tribe, and have discovered a 
species of locust that will attack each 
other with such ferocity as seldom to 
quit their hold without bringing away 
at the same time a limb of their antag- 
onist. These little creatures are fed 
and kept apart in bamboo cages,and the 
custom of making them devour each 
other is so common that, during the 
summer months, scarcely a boy is to be 
seen without his cage of grasshoppers.” 








Paragraphs. 


A Tragedy, entitled Werner, or the In- 
heritance, by Lord Byror, is announced. 


Mr. Bowring intends shortly to publish 
a second volume of his interesting Spec- 
imens of the Russian Poets. 


An Historical Sketch of the United 
States of America is in the press, accom- 
panied by personal observation made dur- 
ing a residence of several years in that 
country, by Isaac Holmes, 


Peverill of the Rock, a new novel now in 
the Press, by the inexhaustible author of 
these tales and stories, was offered to the 
trade by the publishers at one of their peri- 
odical sales in London during the last week, 
but not with the usual success. Whatever 
may be the cause, there was infinitely less 
ardour amongst the booksellers than form- 
erly. Ofthe Fortunes of Nigd more than 
seven thousand copies were taken off in the 
first instance, whilst of Peverill of the Rock, 
little more than 4000 copies were bespoke. 


Mr. Colburn has just obtained the Journal 
of Count de Las Casas, in which are record- 
ed the whole of Napoleon's Conversations 
with him during his residence at St. Helena. 
This Journal, it will be recollected, was 
seized with the other papers of the Count, 
and has been restored by the British Gov- 
rnment. [t will be published in a few weeks. 


On the first of December will be publish- 
ed Loves of the Angels. By Thomas Moore. 
—‘ It happened after the sons of men had 
multiplied in those days, that daughters 
- were bornto them elegant and beautiful ; 
and when the angels, the sons of heaven, 
beheld them, they became enamoured of 
them.” The Book of Enoch, VII. 2. 


THE MERMAID. 

This phenomenon is now exhibiting, and 
we have taken an opportunity to inspect it 
very carefully. It is certainly a curiosity 
worth seeing, and if an imposition (upon 
which point we shall offer some remarks 
hereafter,) we are convinced that its imme- 
diate proprietor is not privy toit. The 
creature is very dry and mummy-like ;_ en- 
closed in a glass case. 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF A MURDER. 


(Extract of a letter from Novogorod.)— 
“ What | am now going to relate to you 
might almost pass rather for the fiction of 
some idle brain, than for areal event ; and 
yet the truth of it is well known, and at- 
tested by respectable authority. A noble- 
man in this province being out hunting with 
several other noblemen, perceived in a fo- 
rest a bear, with a muzzle on, tiedtoa 
tree ; the animal appeared to be very 
tame, and by his wailings indicated that 
something very particular was the matter 
with him. The nobleman gave orders to 
untie him from the tree, on which the bear, 
led by a countryman with a rope, immedi- 
ately ran to a neighbouring spot, and be- 
gan very eagerly to scratch up the ground ; 
the creature only wanted language to show 


that something, which nearly concerned 
him, was here buried. The possibility of. 
this was evident to the nobleman, and he 
ordered his people to dig up the spot point- 
ed out by the bear, which consisted of very 
loose earth. To the no small astonishment 
and horror of all present, they soon found 
two dead bodies covered with blood, which 
had just been interred, whose wounds the 
bear, with a lamentable howling, began to 
lick, making the persons who stood around 
understand, by a very singular look, that 
they should remove the bodies. They 
made a bier of young trees on which they 
laid the bodies to convey them to the next 
village. The bear, still led by a peasant, 
goes first, and séems to follow like a dog, 
a scent of the murderers of his‘ masters. 
He was suffered to take his own way ; and 
they soon reached a village on the skirts of 
the forest, when he halts at the door of a 
cottage, and his former wailing is changed 
toa dreadful roaring. This induced the 
nobleman to call together the male inhab- 
itants, and place them in a certain order, 
thinking, perhaps, by the help of the bear, 
to discover the murderers, as of course ell 
denied any knowledge of the deed. The 
people belonging to the hut, before which 
the bear stopped, also came up from anoth- 
er side, and scarcely had they, according to 
the nobleman’s desire, placed themselves 
with the others, when the bear, with a 
dreadful howl, rushed upon two tall fellows. 
He was removed from them by force, but 
the persons so singularly accused were im- 
mediately subjected to a strict examination. 
They confessed all; the two bear leaders, 
who had money about them, had been mur- 
dered by them in the forest, and hastily 
buried ; the hunting horn of the party had 
made them fly precipitately leaving the bear 
tied tothe tree, by which the discovery of 
the murder was effected in a manner almost — 
incredible, and the criminals given up to 
justice to await their trial.” 


A BRASS BOLUS OF PHYSIC. 

The following strange but -<-ell-attested 
occurrence, which actually took place late- 
ly in the neighbourhood of Taunton, will 
remind our readers of 


“ Him who took the Doctor's bill, 
And sewallow’d it instead o’ the pill.” 

A hired man in the employ of the Rev. 
Dr. Palmer, of Yarcombe, being taken ill, 
the family physician was sent for, who pre- 
pared for the man a bolus from his medi 
cine-box, and having wrapped up in paper 
the grain weights used in weighing out the 
proper proportions of the drugs, left them 
on the table, and near to them the physic, 
which he desired one of the females of the 
house to carry to the sick man, with instruc- 
tions to take it immediately in treacle. 
Some hours afterwards his master came to 
enquire about the patient, and found him 
suffering under very uneasy symptoms, 
which the man attributed to the strange 
kind of medicine the doctor had ordered for 
him, and which he said he ‘ should never 
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have got through with, had he not cut it ino 
Smaller pieces,’ but ‘ he thanked God, that 
though it was rather rough and sharpish, 
he had got it all down.’ This account puz- 
zled his master exceedingly, who, however, 
soon discovered that the man had actually 
swallowed, iu treacle,a complete set of brass 
weights for grains and scruples, instead of 
the bolus, which was found lying harmless- 
ly on the table where it had been left. Prop- 
er remedies were immediately adopted for 
dislodging this uncommon dose from the 
man’s stomach, who subsequently recovered 
from his illness. It would be difficult to find 
a parallel to this instance of implicit faith 
in the powers of the curative art, or a simi- 
lar instance of astounding ignorance among 
‘ unfledged animals walking on two legs.’ 


HORRIBLE OCCURRENCE. 

Last month a charge was made against a 
Right Reverend Bishop, at Marlborough- 
street Police Office, at which human nature 
revolts. The Rev. Prelate, when arrested, 
with difficulty escaped the vengeance of the 
public, who, if not prevented by the peace- 
officers, would have sacrificed him to their 
indignation on the spot. As it was, he was 
severely beaten. The capital charge not 
being borne out, he was permitted to go at 
large, upon finding sureties to the amount 
of 1000/. The Prelate gave his card to the 
Magistrate as “ The Hon. Percy Jocelyn, 
Bishop of Clogher.” During the examina- 
tion, he appeared sunk in the deepest men- 
tal agony, and did not uttera word. He 
was attired in an old great coat, and had 
worn his clerical hat, which was much torn; 
he had evidently been very roughly handled. 
The mitred reprobate has since effected his 
escape.—Detestable as was the conduct of 
this vile hypocrite, his guilt was yet in- 
creased in a tenfold degree, by his having 
in the year 1811, caused a man named 
James Byrne, to be nearly flogged to death 
in Dublin, for accusing him of those prac- 
tices in which he has since been detected. 
Measures ‘have since been taken to deprive 
him of his see, and pursue him to outlawry. 


MARQUIS OF HERTFORD. 

Died, at his residence, in Manchester- 
square,et. 79, the Most Hon.F rancis Ingram 
Seymour Conway, Marquis and Earl of 
Hertford, KG. Earl of Yarmouth, Viscount 
Beauchamp, Baron of Ragley, of Conway, 
and of Killultagh, late Lord High Chamber- 
lain of the King’s Household, and Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of War- 
wickshire. He was born in 1748, and is 
succeeded by his only son, the Earl of Yar- 
mouth, in his titles and vast wealth. The 
entailed estates are estimated at nearly 
90,0001. per annum. His remains were re- 
moved on the 24th, for interment in the 
family vault, at Ragley, Warwickshire. 


Mrs. Grosvenor, relict of the late Richard 
Earl Grosvenor, Esq. of Charborough park, 
in the county of Dorset. - The circumstances 
of this lady’s death are very remarkable :— 
she had attended to give evidence before a 
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magistrate, against a man ef the name ef 
Taylor, for a violent outrage, as she was 
taking an airing in her carriage ; he having 
insisted upon getting up behind to ride, and 
actually pulled down the servant standing 
there. The prisoner was a very powerful 
man, nor was he secured without extreme 
difficulty. On his examination he requested 
to be permitted to speak with Mrs. C. when 
he pleaded so powerfully on behalf of his 
wife and children, that the Lady was so 
greatly affected as to be seized with a fit ; 
went into convulsions ; and by the time that 
medical aid could be procured expired. 


Mr. Duneutson has very laudably and 
usefully employed his talents in giving an 
English dress to Baron Larrey's tract on 
the Use of Moxa as a Therapeutical Agent ; 
and, although the account of cures are to 
be received in this, as in almost all other in- 
stances, with much reserve, it must be ad- 
mitted that the records of Larrey are wor- 
thy the attention of the British public. His 
name and character constitute, indeed, a 
sufficient guarantee against any thing fur- 
ther, in the way of misrepresentation, than 
may be supposed to result from Gallic en- 
thusiasm, added by acon amore feeling in 
favour of the particular mode of treatment 
which it is the object of his book to illus- 
trate. Many of our readers may not be 
aware that the Moxais a species of caute- 
ry ; that it has been employed in China 
and other parts from the remotest antiquity ; 
that when the term was first introduced in- 
to Europe, it was understood to signify a 
cottony substance procured from the gold- 
beaters leaf,or pith of the Artemisia Chinen- 
sis, rolled up into a conical shape,—which, 
placed upon different parts of the body, and 
ignited, was suffered to barn down until 
cauterization was produced. Any combus- 
tible substance, however, made into the 
same form, and applied in a similar way, is 
now termed a Moxa; and that which Baron 
Larrey employs “ is composed of a certain 
quantity of cotton-wool, over which a piece 
of the linen is rolled, and fastened at the side 
by a few stitches.” This is applied to the 
part operated on by means of a metallic 
ring, and its extremity being ignited, the 
combustion, in some cases, is best kept up 
by means of a blow-pipe——The cases in 
which Larrey principally recommends this 
mode of cauterising, are those in which the 
nervous and lymphatic organization are es- 
pecially implicated ; such as certain species 
of paralytic affection, articular disorders, 
chronic tumours, and pulmonary eonsump- 
tion. He contends that the vicarious and 
derivative influence of Moxa is far superior 
to issues and setons, and to the metallic 
cautery, which was so much employed by 
the ancients, and has recently been re-intro- 
duced into practice on some parts of the 
European Continent. He states that even 
ossific ulceration may be arrested by its ju- 
dicious employment, anda healthy action 
induced and kept up in the most deep-seat- 
ed paris. 





